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THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF CONGO 
MISRULE. 


It is not sufficiently realised that ‘the abuses of which the Congo 
Administration is guilty arise not so much from maladministration 
or from the inhumanity of its officials, as from the rigid and merciless 
exercise by King Leopold of rights which he claims to possess over 
the Congo State and its inhabitants. 

In spite of the fact that he was entrusted by Europe with absolute 
control of the Congo State on the understanding that in asking for 
recognition as its Sovereign he was inspired solely by philanthropic 
motives, and was only desirous of protecting its inhabitants from 
Arab exploitation, and of furthering their moral and material progress, 
King Leopold’s rule in Africa has been marked by no consideration 
of the interests of anyone but himself. He regards the Congo State 
in the same light as Spain and Portugal in the early days of European 
expansion regarded the lands won for them by Columbus and Vasco 
da Gama, not as a field for honourable achievement or legitimate 
commerce, but as an estate that may lawfully be exploited in the 
interests of the possessor with little or no consideration for the 
rights of its native inhabitants. That view carried to its logical 
conclusion, results to-day in the abuses practised by King Leopold’s 
Agents in Africa on the unhappy natives in their power, as it resulted 
in the 16th century in the unspeakable cruelties of Cortes and Pizarro. 

The theory which in the 16th century regarded tropical colonies 
merely as sources of income to whatever power could seize them, 
and their barbarian inhabitants as the accursed descendants of Ham, 
designed by Providence to minister to the needs of the more fortunate 
descendants of Japhet, is a theory which has not yet been entirely 
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abandoned by some of the European powers that possess colonies 
in the tropics, but none put it into practise with so much ruthlessness 
and inhumanity as does the absolute Sovereign of the Congo territory. 
Of the European States enjoying sovereign power in the tropics, 
those inspired by the highest ideals, which it may be pointed out are 
the most successful, realise that they have no moral right to occupy 
and rule the territory of a weaker race unless such occupation and 
rule benefit the weaker race as well as themselves ; no right to levy 
taxes from a subject community that are not applied to its own 
benefits, and no right to appropriate the natural wealth of a subject 
race without rendering in return an equivalent in the shape of money 
or merchandise. Great Britain, for example, derives no direct benefit 
from her tropical possessions. The revenues raised in these territories 
are not applied to relieving the burden of the British taxpayer, but 
are expended on the administration and development of the country 
from which they are derived. We do, of course, derive a profit, and 
a very considerable profit, from our tropical possessions, but this 
profit is indirect. We find in them a market for our manufactured 
goods, and they also afford a source of raw material, obtained from 
the natives, not by force or compulsion, but by purchase, at prices 
regulated by the ordinary laws of supply and demand. We find in 
them land that has hitherto lain fallow, and wealth that has hitherto 
lain idle. We cultivate the land and bring the wealth into circulation, 
and thus benefit both ourselves and the native inhabitants. The profit 
which King Leopold derives from his African territory is 
a direct profit, and, moreover, a profit that has not been 
earned. The revenue raised in the Congo territory, after paying the 
cost of collection, is applied not on behalf of those by whom it was 
paid, but partly to the construction of railways and steamers, which 
under existing conditions are of no advantage to the natives and 
serve only to cheapen the cost of collecting and transmitting the 
revenue, and for the rest are appropriated by King Leopold for his 
own present use. He urges in defence of this appropriation that he 
devotes the money thus obtained to the encouragement of science 
and art. It would be none the less iniquitous were he to spend it all 
in building churches. 

King Leopold could not justify his action in levying taxes for 
his own enjoyment from his African subjects, even if he could plead 
that he acquired the country by conquest. Sovereign rights over 
the Congo territory were obtained in the first instance by explorers 
and scientists, financially assisted to a great extent by philanthropists 
who wished to eradicate the slave trade and replace the anarchy and 
barbarism prevalent in that territory by civilisation, peace, and 
legitimate commerce. The Congo State as a Sovereign State was 
created by the European Powers, represented at the Berlin Confer- 
ence, in which Great Britain took the leading part, from the 
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organisation known as the Association International du Congo, which 
first acquired sovereign rights over the territory. Its creation was a 
result of the growing idea that African territory should be governed 
in the interests of the African natives, and was an international 
experiment, an attempt to establish on model scientific lines a just 
and humane African administration. That it might have a responsible 
head, King Leopold, the sovereign of a minor neutral State, who 
had displayed great interest in the birth of the new State, who 
possessed besides a wide knowledge of African affairs and a reputation 
for philanthropy, was entrusted with its control as guardian of the 
Congo natives and representative of the European Powers, and it 
was definitely understood by all who contributed towards placing 
King Leopold in that position that he would devote himself unsel- 
fishly to furthering the purpose for which the Congo State was created 
by making the welfare of the natives the first object of his rule. 

That King Leopold, ignoring the objects for which the Congo 
State was created and the conditions on which he was entrusted with 
its sovereignty, regards the Congo territory as a source of personal 
profit is apparent from the tone of the manifesto! issued on June 
3rd, 1906, in which he speaks of the great value of the Congo and 
the ‘property rights and advantages’’ attached to its sovereignty, 
argues that to suggest that the revenue derived from the country 
should be spent “‘in Africa and for the good of the blacks is a 
veritable heresy, an injustice, and a fault which, if it could be realised, 
would stop dead the march of civilisation (!) in the Congo,’’ declares 
that those who wish to see the destinies of the Congo natives in 
better hands ‘‘hope without doubt that a change in the present regime 
will cause the wreck of the work now in progress, and will enable 
them to obtain some rich booty from the wreckage,’’ and claims the 
right to rule the country as he chooses, on the ground that the task 
of constituting the new State fell exclusively upon him. ‘‘The Congo 
“‘was a personal work,’’ he declares, ‘‘and there is no more legitimate 
“and respectable right than the right of the author over his own 
“‘work, the fruit of his own labour.’’ In other words, King Leopold, 
having been entrusted by the Powers of Europe, on the strength 
of his reputation as a philanthropist, with the guardianship of the 
Congo territory, asserts his right to betray the trust reposed in him, 
and claim as his own the wealth of which he was made trustee. 

That the highest possible revenue is derived from the Congo 
territory with the least possible expenditure or return has been 
proved not only by the testimony of many independent witnesses, 
by such statistics of imports and exports, of revenue and expenditure 
as the Congo State has seen fit to publish, by the Commission of 
Enquiry appointed by King Leopold to enquire into the alleged 


1 Published by the British Government in a White Paper. Africa, No. 1, 
1907. 
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maladministration of the Congo State, but also by the recent testi- 
mony of the British Vice-Consuls now stationed in the Upper Congo 
territory. Vice-Consul Michell, writing a report? dated July sth, 
1906, states that boatmen and carriers he had hired ‘‘were surprised 
at being paid,’’ that the State’s Agents are everywhere ‘‘under- 
manned and overworked,’’ and comments on the wretchedness of 
the roads in the ‘‘domain privé,’’ ‘‘whence large amounts are derived 
and where next to nothing is expended.’’ The same gentleman in a 
report’ dated September 18th, 1906, states that ‘‘with the exception 
of a trivial payment for some things, the Government carries on the 
work of the country at no expense beyond the wages and the European 
rations of the white Agents, and these are excessively few in number.” 
The evidence of Vice-Consul Armstrong is of the same nature. Ina 
report’ dated October 8th, 1906, writing of the A.B.I.R.5 district, he 
writes : ‘‘There is no free labour, the natives being forced to work at 
**a totally inadequate wage. In visiting the various rubber-working 
**towns, one would expect to see some signs of European commodities 
“‘that had been given in exchange for the millions of pounds worth 
‘‘of rubber that has been extracted from them, but the native residents 
**possess actually nothing at all.’’ 

In appealing for international recognition of the Congo Free State, 
the objects of its creation were defined by Mr. H. S. Sandford (a 
member of the Association International du Congo) as including that 
of ‘‘opening up to civilising influence this vast, populous, and fertile 
region,’’ and by the late Sir H. M. Stanley as ‘‘seeking the good of 
the natives materially and socially more than our own interests.” 
In speaking in London in 1884 in support of the proposal to establish 
King Leopold as Sovereign of the Congo, Sir H. M. Stanley said 
that King Leopold’s philanthropic object to ‘‘brighten up with the 
glow of civilisation the dark places of sad-browed Africa was not 
understood because there are no dividends attached to it.’’ 

There is little doubt that most of those who prepared the 
foundations on which the Congo State was built were genuinely 
actuated by consideration of the natives’ interest. The British 
Government and the other Governments represented at the Berlin 
Conference of 1885 were at any rate convinced that the purpose of 
the proposed Congo State was primarily philanthropic, and sanctioned 
its creation on conditions designed not to hamper, but to assist and 
perpetuate, the objects which its founders claimed to have in view. 

One of the principal of these conditions, the violation of which 
is more than anything else responsible for the present unhappy 


2 White paper. Africa, No. 1. 1907. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. . 

5 An attempt has been made to shew that the Congo State is not responsible 
for the conditions prevailing in the territories exploited by Concessionaire 
Companies! The Congo State, that is to say King Leopold, holds half the 
shares of the A.B.I.R. Company. 
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condition of the Congo natives, was that trade within the Congo 
territory should be entirely free, and that merchants of every 
nationality should have full liberty to trade therein. At first sight 
it might appear that this stipulation was made more in the interests 
of European merchants than of the Congo natives, but a little 
thought will show that it was in harmony with the objects by which 
the founders of the Congo State claimed to be inspired. To wean 
the African native from barbarism it is first necessary to eradicate 
his natural tendency to idleness. This may be done arbitrarily by 
compelling him to work, but it is obviously better to persuade him 
to work by making his labour profitable to himself. The offer of 
manufactured goods in exchange for the forest products of which 
he is the natural owner affords the necessary inducement, and com- 
merce of this sort consequently affords the best means by which the 
regeneration of the African native may be attained. This is no mere 
plausible theory put forth by covetous merchants to justify colonial 
expansion in tropical Africa. It is a fact fully recognised by the most 
able missionaries, philanthropists, and others who have at heart 
the welfare of the primitive African races. Livingstone, who was 
perhaps the first to realise the value of commerce as a civilising 
factor, wrote :— ; 

** Sending the Gospel to the heathen must include much 
‘* more than is implied in the usual picture of a missionary, 
‘*namely, a man going about with a Bible under his arm. 
‘* The promotion of commerce ought specially to be attended 
‘to, as this more speedily than anything else, demolishes that 
** sense of isolation which heathenism engenders, and makes 
‘‘the tribes feel themselves mutually dependent on, and 
‘** mutually beneficient to, each other. . . . My observa- 
‘* tions on this subject made me extremely desirous to promote 
‘‘the preparations of the raw materials of European 
‘* manufactures in Africa, for by that means we may not 
‘‘ only put a stop to the slave trade, but introduce the negro 
‘* family into the body corporate of nations, no one member 
‘‘of which can suffer without the others suffering with it. 
‘** Success in this, in both Eastern and Western Africa, would 
‘lead in the course of time, to a much larger diffusion of 
‘‘ the blessings of civilisation than efforts exclusively spiritual 

‘* and educational confined to any one small tribe.’’6 
Obviously if commerce exerts a civilising influence, the freer that 
commerce is, the better it will be for the native. The more 
merchants there are seeking to purchase the forest produce 
he collects, the higher price can he demand for it and the 
greater inducement has he to labour. This fact was fully realised 


6 Livingstone’s “Missionary Travels in South Africa.” London. 1857. 
(Chap. I.). 
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by those who sanctioned the creation of the Congo State, and for 
this reason as much as any other it was explicitly stated in the 
General Act of Berlin that trade in the Congo territory should be 
entirely free and unrestricted. 

The trick by which King Leopold? contrived to evade the effect 
of this stipulation, while nominally observing it, in order to appro- 
priate the wealth of the Congo forests for. his own use, was more 
in accordance with the political morality of Ancient Greece than 
modern standards of kingly honour. As a clever piece of chicanery 
it would be almost amusing if it had not brought about an incalculable 
amount of human misery. Soon after he was formally recognised 
as the Sovereign of the Congo State, King Leopold enacted a decree, 
the injustice of which he presumably recognised, for he kept it secret 
as long as possible, by which it was declared that all land not 
occupied by the huts or gardens of the natives was vacant, was not 
therefore native property, and consequently, together with all that 
grew on it, was the property of the State, that is to say, of himself. 

It is important to realise the vital and far-reaching effect of this 
decree, for it is directly responsible for the evils that have arisen 
under King Leopold’s administration of the Congo territory. To what 
extent the wealth ofa tropical country inhabited by a primitive race 
should be considered the property of the natives and the land not abso- 
lutely cultivated as vacant are questions on which it is impossible to lay 
down hard and fast rules. Mineral wealth indigenous to the country, 
but situated far beneath the surface of the ground, and therefore, 
owing to the fact that its development requires scientific knowledge, 
inaccessible to the native, and non-indigenous wealth created by alien 
enterprise such as that derived from the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, or other foreign tropical product, may fairly be considered 
to be the property of the alien race that developes it, provided that 
the exploitation of such wealth does not conflict with the natives’ 
interest, and that the native labour by which it is exploited is paid 
fairly at prices regulated by the laws of supply and demand. 
Indigenous wealth, however, such as wild indiarubber and fossil 
gum,—the two principal products of the Congo forests, which can 
be gathered by the natives and cannot owing to the climate be 
gathered by anyone else, should obviously be regarded as the property 
of the natives, to be disposed of in whatever manner they choose. 
By laying claim to the indigenous products of the Congo forests King 
Leopold appropriated wealth that he did not create, that the natives 


7 Throughout this article King Leopold is quoted as the author of the policy 
which some perhaps would more diplomatically attribute to the Congo State 
Administration. That those nominally responsible for the Government of the 
Congo State are merely the agents of their employer, who frames the whole 
policy and devises all the laws of the Congo State, has been sufficiently revealed 
during the last few months, when those entrusted with the task of considering 
the annexation of the Congo by Belgium have found that they have to deal not 
with the high officials of the Congo State, but with King Leopold himself. 
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could develop, and that he and his agents could not possibly develop 
without native co-operation. He robbed the natives of the only 
property of commercial value they possessed, and by the same act 
deprived them of the only inducement they could have to improve 
their material condition by industry and enterprise. 

By the same decree, also, King Leopold annulled absolutely that 
freedom of commerce for which the delegates at the Berlin Conference 
stipulated. The only commodities that an European merchant on 
the Congo could profitably buy are such as the forest produces, 
indiarubber, fossil gum, and ivory. If these products are the property 
of King Leopold commerce in that country is impossible, for the 
European merchant who buys them and the native who sells them 
are guilty, the one of receiving stolen goods, the other of theft. The 
British protest against this violation of the General Act of Berlin 
elicited from the Secretary of the Congo State the explanation 8 
‘Never, so far as we know, have requests to buy natural produce 
been addressed to the rightful owners.’’ Presumably any proposal 
to buy the produce of the Congo forests addressed to the King’s 
agents on the Congo would receive consideration, but since no sane 
man would journey to the Upper Congo for the purpose of buying 
from the agents of a monopolist what he could obtain at less risk 
and cost on European markets, the contention that freedom of 
commerce in the Congo territory still exists is absurd. 

By appropriating as his own everything of commercial value that 
the Congo territory produces, King Leopold has established himself 
as middle-man between the native and the European merchant, and 
in so doing has robbed the former, cheated the latter, and defeated 
the object for which freedom of commerce was demanded. With 
the injustice to European merchants those who protest against this 
action of King Leopold have never concerned themselves, it is only 
on account of its disastrous effect on the native that it is challenged. 
Freedom of commerce in the Congo basin was laid down as a condition 
of international recognition of the Congo State in the interest of the 
natives in order that they might have the greatest possible inducement 
to labour by having the widest possible means of disposing of the 
fruit of their toil. By King Leopold’s interpretation of this stipula- 
tion, however, the natives are left out of the question altogether. 
The exclusion of the European merchant from personal intercourse 
with the Congo native has a secondary result. It confines the 
European non-official population of the Congo territory to travellers 
and missionaries, and thus diminishes the number of those in a 
position to criticise the administration. Could King Leopold contrive 
so to distort the terms of the Berlin Treaty as to exclude these as 
well, only his own agents would remain, and it would then be almost 


8 White paper. Africa, No. 6. 1904. 
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impossible for any of the abuses which result from his administration 
ever to become known. 

King Leopold’s appropriation of the produce of the Congo forests 
has however done more than rob the native and deprive him of all 
chance of improving his material condition, it has subjected him to 
the cruelty which since the report of the Commission of enquiry can 
no longer bé officially denied. 

The natives being deprived of the forest produce have no interest 
in collecting it, but unless it is collected it is useless to its royal 
owner. King Leopold therefore found it necessary, having appro- 
priated the natural wealth of the natives, to claim their labour also, 
and decreed that the natives should be compelled to collect the forest 
produce as an obligation to the State and in return for the benefits 
they derive from his rule. The work, although compulsory, is 
rewarded by a gratuity.2 The native has no voice in deciding what 
the amount of this gratuity, which is the only wage he gets for his 
labour, shall be. It depends entirely on the generosity or caprice 
of the official to whom the forest produce is delivered, and as the 
official receives a commission on the amount of revenue he can raise, 
a commission that is proportionately greater if he contrives to spend 
little in payment for the collection of forest produce, the gratuity is 
unlikely to be a generous one. 

The Congolese native cannot therefore make a choice of employers 
and elect to serve the one that treats him best. He cannot put a 
price on his own labour, nor can he refuse to work. He is compelled 
to work for whatever wage the State chooses to give him. The 
State (that is, King Leopold) derives a pecuniary advantage from 
making him work as much as possible and giving him as little as 
possible in return. He is therefore in the position of a slave in his 
own country, enslaved by an alien power. ‘That is the fundamental 
cause from which the whole evil has arisen. 

With that elementary fact established all need of further evidence 
disappears. There is no more need to enquire minutely into each 
specific charge of cruelty that has been brought against King 
Leopold’s administration, though most of these have been con- 
vincingly established. A slave, deriving no advantage from his 
own industry, will not work except under compulsion and with the 
fear of punishment ever before him. The extent to which that 
compulsion is applied depends entirely upon whether greed or 
humanity predominates in the slave-owner. A merciful man will 
treat his slaves well, a far-sighted man will realise that his own 
permanent interests are served by not taxing the energies of his 
slaves to the limit of human endurance, but a merciless man, whose 
object is to derive the highest possible immediate profit from the 


9 “Ils n’ont droit a rien: ce qu’on leur donne est une veritable gratification.” 
‘The late Belgian Premier in the House of Representatives. July, 1903. 
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labour of his slaves, careless alike of human considerations and the 
future, will work his victims to the uttermost. 

It is obvious that King Leopold belongs to this last category. 
Careless of the future, he is concerned only to derive the utmost 
immediate profit from the Congo territory. The Congo forests have 
been so drained of their wealth that its collection becomes yearly 
more difficult: the native population, without which this wealth is 
useless, is rapidly diminishing, and furthermore we have the evidence 
of our Vice-Consuls on the Upper Congo that the greatest possible 
profit is derived from the Congo territory with the least possible 
expenditure. 

King Leopold however exploits his African estate through Agents. 
To what extent his policy is followed by these depends largely on the 
nature of each individual Official. Some of them we know perform 
their degrading work with as much humanity as possible, but they 
have a direct incentive to inhumanity in that they are paid a com- 
mission on the amount of revenue they can raise. They may choose 
whether they stimulate the industry of the natives by rewards or 
punishments. The rewards they give practically come out of their 
own pockets, for the commission they receive is based on a sliding 
scale, the highest commission being given to him who expends the 
least on gratuities. An agent whose humanity is stifled by greed 
will therefore stimulate the industry of those in his power not by 
rewards but by constant fear of the lash, the chain, and the rifle. 

So long as these conditions continue, the causes which have 
produced abuses in the past will be liable to produce similar abuses 
in the future. The superficial reforms that have recently been enacted 
may temporarily alleviate the miseries of the Congo natives and 
satisfy unreflective public opinion, but can establish no permanent 
good. That these are merely designed to appease public indignation 
in Europe and America seems probable from the fact that the British 
Vice-Consuls in the Upper Congo have little confidence in them, and 
regard them as unworkable. It is a significant and somewhat sinister 
fact that these men report that in some districts visited by them 
taxation has been discontinued. It is impossible to regard this fact 
as an augury of better things. It affords no guarantee that the burden 
of the natives has been made lighter in districts unvisited by our 
Vice-Consuls,° nor that this alleviation is intended to be permanent. 
In the light of past events indeed it is reasonable to suppose that 
this remission of taxation is intended, not to ameliorate the lot of 
the natives, but to prevent our Vice-Consuls from seeing the system 
of taxation in its normal condition, with the results that normally 


10 It must be remembered that two men travelling slowly on foot or by 
canoe can visit but a small portion of the vast area of the Congo State. 
Remission of taxation over this small area, which would not greatly affect the 
bulk of King Leopold’s revenue, would be a small sacrifice in view of the 
advantage to be gained by stifling protest against his administration. 
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arise from that system, and thus minimise the chance of their being 
able to make reports unfavourable to the administration. 

No lasting improvement can be hoped from the remission of 
taxation in districts that come immediately under the notice of two 
British Vice-Consuls, or from schemes of reform that do not affect 
the system which has given rise to abuse. The Governments that 
entrusted King Leopold with the government of the Congo State 
must insist (1) that the revenues raised in the Congo State shall be 
applied not to the encouragement of science and art in Europe, the 
building of palaces or the purchase of landed estate for its sovereign, 
but spent in the interests of the people by whom it is paid on the 
development and administration of the country from which it is 
derived, (2) that the natives’ natural right to the forest produce which 
only they can gather shall be restored to them, by which means they 
will recover their natural right to dispose of their own labour to the 
best advantage. Any scheme of reform that does not provide for 
these two essential conditions will but gloss the surface of the evil, 
and leave its fundamental cause unaffected. 

That Belgium should take over control of the Congo territory 
on these conditions is the simplest and most satisfactory solution 
of the Congo question. A great difficulty however presents itself. 
The Congo territory has been so ruthlessly exploited, so mercilessly 
drained of its most accessible wealth, its people have been so 
weakened by famine and misery that under humane administration 
its revenue would,for many years to come fall far short of the 
necessary expenditure. It might be well then for the Powers that 
stood sponsor to the Congo State to permit the levying of import 
duties, by which this inevitable deficit might be met, and, since the 
financial burden of restoring the Congo territory to normal conditions 
of prosperity would fall heavily on the Belgian taxpayer, even sanction 
duties that would give a preference to Belgian merchandise. This 
-course would abrogate the Berlin Treaty by which the Congo State 
came into being, but since the spirit of that treaty has long been 
dead the sacrifice of its ghost would not materially affect the interests 
of anyone. It would certainly not be too high a price to pay if by 
these means millions of our fellow creatures could be restored to 
liberty and happiness. 

If however Belgium cannot or will not wrest the Congo territory 
from the merciless control of its absolute Sovereign, Great Britain 
must act fearlessly and speedily, exercise her treaty rights, and retrieve 
the wrong she did by permitting the destinies of the Congo natives 
to fall into despotic hands. 

It is of the utmost importance that the Congo question should be 
settled without delay. The example set by King Leopold is spreading. 
His system has been adopted with disastrous results in the French 
Congo, and there is little doubt that the Government of Portuguese 
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West Africa would never have dared to allow the revival of the slave- 
trade had not public attention been diverted from this evil to 
the colossal and wholesale system of slavery prevalent on the Congo. 
The opportunity should not be lost of denouncing a system which must 
inevitably produce evil not only in the Congo State, not only in Africa, 
but wherever a primitive race is controlled by a stronger power. 
England gained lasting honour by initiating the movement to abolish 
slavery and the slave-trade. If, cloaking pusillanimity with pleas of 
expedience, she neglects this opportunity of denouncing slavery in 
its new guise that honour will be deeply and indelibly stained. 


Ratepw Duranp. 
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WHY THE IRISH COUNCIL BILL WAS 
REJECTED. 


REPLYING to a question asked by Mr. Flynn, M.P. for North Cork, 
on 19th June, 1907, as to why the ‘‘Story of Ireland’’ by the late 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan was not allowed to be read in the National 
Schools, the Chief Secretary stated : ‘‘The Commissioners of National 
Education, after careful consideration of the book, decided it would 
not be suitable for use in the National Schools,’’ but he omitted 
to state why it is considered unsuitable. ‘‘The Story of Ireland,”’ 
as told by Mr. Sullivan, who was a distinguished literary man, a 
member of the English bar, and had a seat in the House of Commons 
for several years, is a very harrowing one. It includes amongst 
many other horrors a description of the ‘‘the massacre of Mullagh- 
mast,’’ an act of barbarism and treachery rarely, if ever, equalled. 
Mr. Sullivan relates how at a time when the country was at peace 
the commander of the British troops in the district invited all the 
Irish notables of Leix, and their retainers, to a feast, in the Great 
Rath, or Fort of Mullaghmast, conditioning that as a proof of their 
confidence they should come without arms. They accepted the 
invitation in good faith, and came in great numbers, unarmed. ‘‘No 
sooner had they entered the Rath than they were set upon by the 
British troops, and slaughtered without mercy, one hundred and 
eighty of the O’Mores being amongst the slain.’’ No wonder Mr. 
Birrell should shrink from putting ‘‘The Story of Ireland’’ into the 
hands of Irish teachers and their pupils. The agony of Gaelic 
Ireland under her Saxon rulers is a weird and terrible tale that makes 
one’s blood curdle. To look at the position through Tory spectacles, 
as so many anti-Irish writers in the press have been doing, it would 
seem that England has all along acted the part of a fairy godmother 
to the ungrateful Irish, and that the Saxon rulers of Celtic Ireland 
are winged angels, in the disguises of British statesmen; while 
the Celtic race have, from the beginning inherited that double dose 
of original sin, so unjustly attributed to them, behaving like incarnate 
fiends to their British benefactors who claim to have bestowed so 
many benefits and blessings, temporal and spiritual, upon them. We 
shall see, however, as we proceed where the devilry comes in, and 
whether reparation is due by the Irish nation to England or by 
England to Ireland. It is to be feared the English public in general 
have yet to learn the truth about the methods of government carried 
on in Ireland in their name from the days of the earliest invasion 
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until now. On this point it is safe to assert that not more than one 
per cent. of the forty-two millions of population of the British Islands 
have any clear idea whatever of the miseries inflicted upon the 
unfortunate people of Ireland under British rule. It is the fashion 
in certain quarters to make light of the records of British tyranny 
in Ireland as ‘ancient history.’’ Yes, but history has always been 
repeating itself in Ireland from the time of Strongbow. The evidence 
of all fair-minded men of every country, and what is more remarkable 
still of many distinguished English statesmen and writers, is 
convincing and irrefutable on this point. As the evidence of Irish 
witnesses might be thought doubtful or exaggerated, it is best to give 
English evidence of a character that cannot be suspected on the - 
subject. The greatest, most humane, and outspoken statesman 
England can boast of has left us the following remarkable declaration 
under his own hand. 

William Ewart Gladstone wrote, in October, 1887: ‘‘I have for 
some time past done my best to form some acquaintance with the 
past experiences of unhappy Ireland, and I now know just enough 
to be aware that my knowledge is most imperfect.’’ Mr. Gladstone, 
who all through his great career had the courage of his convictions, 
and hated the ways of the hypocrite, the parasite, and the prevari- 
cator, gives an appalling description of the methods of English 
government in Ireland. He says: ‘‘The stain of blood is upon the 
policy, not upon one member only, like Macbeth’s upon the hand, but 
upon the whole body of the scheme. The filthy witness cannot be 
washed away.’’! Speaking from his place in the House of Commons 
on a great occasion (March, 1868), Mr. Gladstone made this 
memorable declaration: ‘‘Ireland has a long account with this 
country, and she expected that it would be settled. She had a 
controversy with this country extending over and endured through 
centuries. It had no doubt been mitigated, but enough remained 
to mar the work of concord and of peace.”’ 

Having alluded to the necessity for union and loyalty amongst 
the Irish people, Mr. Gladstone went on to say: “‘It is mockery to 
use the words unless we can sustain them by corresponding substance. 
That substance can be supplied only by the unreserved devotion of 
our efforts now in this, perhaps, the last stage in the Irish crisis, to 
remove the scandal and the mischief which have so long weakened 
and afflicted the empire. For that work I trust strength will be 
given to us. If we be prudent men, I hope we shall endeavour, as 
far as in us lies, to make some provision for a contingent, a doubtful, 
and probably dangerous future. If we be chivalrous men, I trust we 
shall endeavour to wipe away all those stains which the civilised 
world has for ages seen, or seemed to see, on the shield of England 
in her treatment of Ireland. If we be compassionate men, I hope we 


1 “Nineteenth Century Review,’ October, 1887. 
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shall now once for all listen to the tale of woe which comes from her, 
and the reality of which, if not its justice, is testified by the continued 
migration of her people ; that we shall 


‘ Rase out the written troubles from her brain, 
Pluck from her memory the rooted sorrow.’ 


But, above all, if we be just men we shall go forward in the name of 
truth and right, bearing this in mind that when the case is proved 
and the hour is come, justice delayed is justice denied.’’ These 
memorable words, uttered just forty years ago by England’s greatest 
statesman, apply with added force to the circumstances that surround 
the rejection of the Irish Council Bill. I do not think it necessary 
to apologise for again quoting Mr. Gladstone’s words at some length, 
for the simple reason that any statements of his must have more 
weight than any other way of putting the case could possibly have. 
Before passing away from Mr. Gladstone’s evidence regarding the 
cruelty and coercion invariably practised in Ireland under the English 
Government, a few instances of that cruelty and coercion must be 
given on his authority. Referring to the mission of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who went to Ireland as pacificator in 1795, Mr. Gladstone tells us 
that: ‘‘His appointment seemed to open for Ireland the gates of 
paradise. In the view and sense of the Irish people, north and south, 
it promised the attainment of both religious and civil liberty ; of the 
first, by the adiission of Roman Catholics to Parliament; of the 
second, by the certain consequence a real Parliamentary reform. 
Such a reform (he said) as would have purged out the mass of 
corruption which English agency had persistently infused into the 
Irish Parliament. . . . It wound up Irish expectations to a point, 
from which they could not be let down without a deadly shock.” 
How history repeats itself! The Irish people of the present day have 
just had their expectations wound up by promises of self-government, 
and the right to manage their own affairs in their own country, and 
have received another ‘‘deadly shock’’ in being put off with the 
semblance of Home Rule. Through their representatives in Parlia- 
ment they asked for bread and have been offered a stone. The 
substance alluded to by Mr. Gladstone has been denied, and the 
shadow of it presented for their acceptance. Well the Irish party, 
led by a man whose abilities are recognised by friend and foe, know 
what Ireland wants and what in all fairness she is entitled to get, 
and they are not going, like the dog crossing the stream, to drop 
the substance into the water to catch at its shadow. The Irish party 
have, it seems, decided to try back on the lines of Mr. O’Connell’s 
policy, and organise monster meetings all over Ireland to demand, 
in a perfectly constitutional manner, justice for their country. The 
monster meetings of over sixty years ago were organised by Mr. 
O'Connell, and were attended by nearly the whole manhood of Ireland 
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at a time when the population was double what it is at present. 
Arthur Webb, in his invaluable ‘‘Compendium of Irish Biography,”’ 
sketching the career of Mr. O’Connell, tells us that ‘‘from the Tuam 
meeting in March to that at Tara in August thirty large assemblies 
were held.”” He quotes from Lecky’s ‘‘Leaders of Public Opinion in 
Ireland’’ as follows :—‘‘It would be difficult indeed to conceive a more 
imposing demonstration of public opinion than was furnished by these 
vast assemblies. . . . O’Connell stood upon a platform § sur- 
rounded by the ecclesiastical dignitaries and by the more distinguished 
of his followers. . . . The greatest of all these meetings— 
perhaps the greatest display of the kind that has ever taken place 
—was held around the Hill of Tara. . . . In no instance did 
these meetings degenerate into mobs. They were assembled and 
they were dispersed without disorder or insult ; they were disgraced 
by no drunkenness, by no crime, by no excess.’’ Such is the 
testimony borne by a most distinguished Protestant author as to 
the aim and character of these great meetings. The greatest meeting 
of all was to be held at Clontarf, on the 8th October. On the evening 
of the 7th a Government proclamation was issued prohibiting the 
, meeting. But the sinister intentions of the Government were foiled 
by Mr. O’Connell, who took instant measures to countermand the 
meeting. On this point Mr. Lecky says: ‘‘It has always been 
believed by many that the delay in issuing the proclamation was 
intended to provoke a collision in order that the blood thus shed might 
give a crushing effect to the prosecution that was meditated, and 
thus disorganise the people and annihilate the movement.’’ O’Connell 
and a number of his principal followers were tried for speeches 
delivered at public meetings. He was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment, to pay a fine of £2,000, and to give bonds to keep the 
peace for seven years, himself in £5,000 ; while lesser penalties were 
inflicted on his followers. There was not a single Catholic on the 
jury. O’Connell and the other traversers were tried and convicted, 
not by their peers, but by a packed and hostile jury. A writ of error 
was argued, and the verdict was upheld by the Irish judges. What 
then happened? The writ of error was brought before the House of 
Lords. The counts held good by the four Irish judges were held bad 
by nine English judges unanimously. It was on this occasion that 
Lord Denman pronounced his celebrated dictum that if such 
proceedings were allowed to prevail in Ireland, trial by jury would 
be ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’’ But Lord Denman was 
not alone in his: denunciation of the abominable system of jury 
packing ; Lord John Russell, in the House of Commons the day 
after the verdict of the court below was reversed, made the following 
solemn declaration :—‘‘I must, I say, reassert my own opinion, more 
than once expressed in this House, that the trial of Mr. O'Connell 
and the other traversers in Ireland was not such a trial as gives an 
impression of the fairness and justice of the Government. . . . 
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The trial was not a trial by a fair jury, but one elaborately put 
together for the purpose of conviction, and charged by a judge who 
did not allow any evidence or consideration in favour of the traversers. 
to come fairly before his mind. . . . I trust the effect of these 
proceedings will be that no example of such a trial will again occur.” 
It is hardly conceivable that, notwithstanding this terrible exposure, 
the infamous system of jury packing went on in Ireland as before, 
and that, during the twenty years of ‘‘strenuous government” 
recommended by the late Lord Salisbury, and given effect to by 
Mr. Arthur J. Balfour when he went to Ireland as Chief Secretary, 
a certain judge earned the title of ‘‘The Packer,’’ a title bestowed 
upon him by his follow-countrymen, while honours and emoluments 
were lavished upon him by the Government of the day. But to 
return to Mr. Gladstone’s evidence. He says: ‘‘After the middle 
of the 18th century, when Ireland began to show signs of political 
and national life, the governing power began to defile that life at 
its source by the constant infusion of poison into the Parliamentary 
system. . . . the parts of the pander, the jobber, and the 
swindler were the parts habitually played by this great and strong 
country towards that smaller and weaker one. It is an odious task 
to record these abominations ; but recorded they must be until they 
have been confessed, repented, and repaired.’’ Mr. Gladstone goes 
on to say: ‘‘One who like myself has earned credit with the world 
by endeavouring to expose foreign tyranny must not shrink from the 
same task because the crime has been committed within his own 
borders.’’ Mr. Gladstone refers to the testimony of Mr. Lecky as 
follows: ‘‘As to the general character of English government in 
Ireland, Mr. Lecky is, I suppose, an unsuspected witness. What 
does he say? ‘Such is the past of English government in Ireland, a 
tissue of brutality and hypocrisy scarcely surpassed in history.’’ And 
he further quotes the dictum of Benjamin Franklin, another 
unsuspected witness, who described the British performances of the 
18th century in Ireland as ‘‘such a combination of rapine, treachery, 
and violence as would have disgraced the name of government in 
the most arbitrary country in the world.’’ Commenting on the subject 
of the so-called Act of Union between England and Ireland, a measure 
that so far from being an Act of Union has been in reality the 
fruitful cause of all the dissension, the bitterness, the animosity that 
have ever since existed between the two peoples, Mr. Gladstone said : 
‘Dividing the capital charge against the Union policy into the two 
grand heads of fraud and violence. . . . I conceive the count 
of fraud is absolutely made good by the policy which gradually 
converted the major part of the representatives of the Irish into mere 
tools of Dublin Castle. . . . There is in existence abundant 
evidence of the detailed relations of corruption, which the Government 
maintained with the vast majority of the Irish House of Commons. 
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This policy, commencing from near the time when it was determined 
to substitute for the monopoly of the undertaker the direct action 
of the executive, was consummated by the foul transaction already 
named, which immediately preceded the session of 1800. This 
monster iniquity hardly required the supplements which on every 
side it received.’’ Entertaining such sentiments as these, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Gladstone, when the opportunity arrived, made a 
supreme effort to do justice by restoring to Ireland the inalienable 
right that belongs to every nation upon earth to manage its own 
affairs within its own borders. Enough has probably now been said 
to convince the better sort of English people of all classes that the 
methods employed by British statesmen and officials to govern Ireland 
in English interests have not only been unjustifiable, but iniquitous, 
and that the time has at last arrived when the crimes of England 
against Ireland, to repeat Mr. Gladstone’s wise admonition, should 
once for all, ‘‘be confessed, repented, and repaired,’’ as the only 
means of obtaining forgiveness for the injuries inflicted by the 
stronger upon the weaker nation. Is England going to continue in 
the role of the impenitent thief, or will she confess, repent, and repair 
the injuries she has inflicted upon Ireland? It was stated on a 
previous page that some specimen instances of the atrocities 
committed by the British in Ireland would be given on Mr. 
Gladstone’s authority. Having said that, it is not within the brief 
limits of a magazine article that the full proofs can be given of each 
and all the charges, ‘‘so heavy as to strain belief,’’ Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds to show that several eminent Englishmen or Scotchmen 
have put upon record their ideas regarding the astonishing events 
of the five years 1795-1800, as follows :—'‘‘Lord Cornwallis, who 
assumed the Viceroyalty when it was too late to change the guilty 
policy that he strove so hard to temper, has described some of the 
very worst of all the facts in terms of the most extreme condemnation ; 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, the Commander-in-Chief, resigned in disgust 
the command of what he found to be not an army, but in the main a 
horde of ruffians and bandits ; next comes Sir John More, the hero 
of Corunna, who related in his journal. . . . his indignation at 
horrors not less gratuitous than guilty, and who would have resigned, 
with his chief, but for his fear that their concurrent action might 
Suggest conspiracy.’’ Mr. Gladstone, continuing, says: ‘‘The 
baseness of the union policy and the lack of all claim on the conscience 
of the Irish as a nation, have been shown ; but I have still to handle 
the charges of tyranny and cruelty. . . . space will only permit 
me to produce samples of the truth, but I am much mistaken if even 
samples do not suffice amply to sustain the language which I endea- 
voured to apportion with accuracy to the merits of thecase. . . . 

I shall refer mainly to events connected with the rebellion of 1798 ; 
and shall rély on the evidence, not of Irish nationalists, but of a 
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beneficed Protestant clergyman.’’ Quoting from the Rev. Mr. 
Gordon's ‘‘History of the Rebellion of 1798,’’ he contrasts the conduct 
of the ‘‘rebels’’ and their leaders with the action of the English 
troops ; citing a passage from the General Orders of Bagenal Harvey, 
the Irish Commander-in-Chief, as follows: ‘‘ ‘Any person or persons 
who shall take upon them to kill or murder any person or prisoner, 
burn any house, or commit any plunder, without special written orders 
from the Commander-in-Chief, shall suffer death ;’’’ and this, be it 
borne in mind, while plunder, incendiarism, rape, torture, and 
murder were carried on wholesale in the name of law and order, 
before the rebellion, during it, and (as Lord Cornwallis has borne 
witness) after it.’’ 

Mr. Gladstone cites a case in which ‘‘a flogging was given by 
order of Lord Kingsborough to two men, on suspicion of their being 
rebels ; on what grounds none except his Lordship knew. While 
the drummers were cutting the backs of these miserable men, his 
Lordship was employed in throwing salt into the cuts. Nor were 
their wounds allowed to be dressed for twenty-four hours, notwith- 
standing the pressing remonstrances of the surgeon.’’ I myself have 
heard it stated, in the neighbourhood of Avondale, the ancestral 
home of the Parnells, that it was this very case which, as I under- 
stand, occurred in Rathdrum, and the circumstances of which were 
related by an old retainer of the family to the late Mr. Parnell, that 
determined him to side with his countrymen against the English 
Government ; and also it is probable to make his great and successful 
effort to bring about the abolition of flogging in the British Army. 
Here is another horrible case cited by Mr. Gladstone : ‘‘Some soldiers 
of the ancient British regiment cut open the dead body of Father 
Michael Murphy after the battle of Arklow, took out the heart, 
roasted the body, and oiled their boots with the grease which dripped 
from it.’’ Mr. Gladstone continues: ‘‘The Hessians were employed 
by the Government to put down the Irish. As might be expected, 
they exceeded all others in ferocity. . . . It was in truth a 
madness of murders. Lord Huntley’s Highland regiment formed a 
splendid exception for its humanity. This regiment was sent by 
Lord Cornwallis on account of the shocking barbarity of our national 
troops. Upon the whole, the wild beast that is in man has never, 
so far as my knowledge goes, been more effectually let loose.” 
Having related several instances of barbarity, Mr. Gladstone goes 
on to say: ‘‘It thus appears that torture, inflicted on suspicion, was 
within the regular and recognised procedure. This torture seems to 
have consisted mainly of scourging, sometimes to death; __half- 
hanging, that is to say, hanging and after an interval cutting down ; 
and the pitch cap, which was a cap of linen or strong brown paper, 
smeared with pitch on the inside, and attached to the head with so 
much firmness as not to be disengaged without laceration.’’ Mr. 
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Gladstone proceeds : ‘‘I will now take two of the recorded instances to 
bring this statement without undue prolongation to a close. About this 
period the unfortunate Bergan was tortured to death. He was an 
honest, upright citizen, and a man of unimpeachable moral conduct. 
He was seized on, and in the most public street (in Drogheda) stripped 
of his clothes, placed in a horizontal position on a cart, and torn with 
the cat-o’-nine tails long after the vital spark was extinct. The 
alleged pretence for this horrid outrage was that a small gold ring 
had been found upon his finger bearing a national device--the shamrock 
of his native country.’’ Mr. Gladstone next gives several instances 
of the inhuman atrocities committed by Judkin Fitzgerald, ‘‘the 
flogging sheriff,’’ in regard to whose conduct he states ‘‘of all known 
infamies of the time it exhibits perhaps the deepest.’’ It is not 
necessary to give the details, which are contained in a speech delivered 
by Mr. Yelverton in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone says: 
“The Parliamentary portion of the case is the worst of all; since 
this it is, which saddles the Government and the House of Commons 
in full with the guilt and shame of as great a monster as, perhaps, 
ever wore human flesh.’’ There was, as is usual in similar cases, a 
committee of inquiry held in camera, and we learn ‘‘the upshot was 
that the perpetrator of the abominable wickednesses that have been 
described received a considerable pension for his active services out 
of the taxes levied on a Roman Catholic people. He also, says 
Froude in his account of the rebellion, received a baronetcy.’’ I have 
in previous articles referred to the deliberate design of the deputies 
of the sovereign in the four provinces of Ireland to exterminate the 
Irish people root and branch. Chichester in Ulster has left it on 
record under his own hand as follows: ‘‘I burned all along Lough 
Neagh. . . . sparing none of what quality, age, or sex soever, 
besides many burned to death. We killed man, woman, and child, 
horse, beast, or whatever we could find ;’’ and notwithstanding this 
method of clearance, he declares at the same time: ‘‘I have often 
said and written, it is famine must consume the Irish as our swords 
and other endeavours worked not that speedy effect which is expected; 
hunger would be a better, because a speedier weapon, to employ 
against them than the sword.’’ This monster was rewarded with 
great emoluments and an earldom for his services in Ireland. 

In like manner Sir George Carew, of ‘‘Pacata Hibernia’’ fame, 
has recorded how he desolated Munster in precisely similar terms : 
“Having received .certaine information that the Mounster fugitives 
were harboured in these parts, having before burned all the houses 
and corn and taken great preyes. . . . and harassing the country 
killed all mankind that were found therein. . . . thence we came 
to Aherloghe Woods, where we did the like, not leaving behind us 
man or beast, corne or cattle.”” In Connaught a similar clearance 
is recorded on the authority of Froude, who cites Malby’s official 
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report of his doings in that province. The Irish leaders had made 
submission in the hope of saving the lives of the inhabitants of the 
country ; Malby, in his official report, says: ‘‘I thought good to 
take another course, and so with determination to consume them with 
fire and sword, sparing neither old nor young, I entered their 
mountains. I burned all their corn and houses, and committed to the 
sword all that could be found. . . . I assaulted a castle, where 
the garrison surrendered. I put them to the misericordia of my 
soldiers—they were all slain ; thence I went on, sparing none which 
came in my way, which cruelty did so amaze their followers they 
could not tell where to bestow themselves. It was all done in rain 
and frost and storm, journeyings in such weather bringing them the 
sooner to submission.’’ With regard to Leinster, the fourth province, 
the methods adopted to exterminate the inhabitants, of which the 
‘‘massacre of Mullaghmast,’’ related by A. M. Sullivan in ‘‘The 
Story of Ireland,’’ was a typical instance, the facts have been quoted 
already, and need not be here repeated. The concerted action of the 
English deputies in the four provinces of Ireland to murder a nation 
cannot be denied. England’s murderous policy in Ireland is known 
all over the world. Mr. Gladstone has over and over again told the 
tale of how the rebellion of 1798 was brought about, and has shown 
how the people were forced into it by ‘‘violence and fraud.’’ One 
of the most distinguished men of whom Trinity College, Dublin, can 
boast, the late John Kells Ingram, Senior Fellow, has enshrined in 
imperishable verse the memory of the brave men who fell in that 
iniquitous affair which was planned and carried out by the agents of 
the British Government. The poem is entitled ‘‘The Memory of the 
Dead,’’ but is universally known as ‘‘Who fears to speak of Ninety- 
eight,’’ the first line of what is perhaps the finest National poem ever 
written. It consists of six verses of eight lines each, into which may 
be said to be compressed the melancholy record of Irish wrongs and 
sufferings under English rule. I venture to quote one of the stanzas 
in which the ‘‘rebels’’ of 1798 are panegyrised : 


‘* They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land, 
They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand. 
Alas! that might can vanquish right 
They fell and passed away, 
But true men like you men 
Are plenty here to-day.’’ 


Oh, the pity of it all. Since those lines were written the population 
of Ireland has fallen away by four millions, or about one-half. A 
foreign, unsympathetic, or rather a hostile Government has led to 
this lamentable result. Only a few years ago the late Prime Minister 
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of England, and former Chief Secretary for Ireland, stated in a 
speech at Newcastle-on-Tyne: ‘‘The English people hate the name 
of Ireland, and hate the name of Home Rule.’’ When such feelings 
exist on the part of the governing power, what else can be looked for 
than ruin, decay, distraction, and disaffection on the part of the 
governed. In every country increase of population is the test and 
evidence of good government. Alas! poor, distracted, misgoverned, 
persecuted Ireland! While the population of every other country is 
continuously increasing under the fostering care of native govern- 
ments, the population of unhappy Ireland is as continually decreasing. 
The foreign Government complacently looked on while famine, 
followed by the wild rush of the survivors to the United States of 
America, depopulated the land. The heartless action of the large 
proprietors, of English blood, many of them absentee landlords who 
inherited the confiscated estates of the native Irish gentry, did the 
rest. 

If a definite answer is required to the question that forms the title 
of this article, it cannot be given in plainer or more explicit terms 
than in the words of the Resolution moved by the leader of the Irish 
party at the National Convention recently held in Dublin, and carried 
unanimously : 

‘‘ This Convention, representative of Irish National 
opinion, emphatically places on record its profound 
conviction that nothing can satisfy the National 
aspirations of Ireland, or bring peace and contentment 
to our people, but a measure of self-government which 
will give to the Irish people complete control of their 
own domestic affairs.’’ (Applause.) 


The question ‘‘Why the Irish Council Bill was rejected’’ hardly 
needs an answer. Ireland has not only been shamefully misgoverned, 
but has been cruelly tyrannised over for centuries. She has been the 
victim of too many breaches of confidence in the past to risk being 
deceived again. ‘‘A burned child dreads the fire.’’ ‘‘Cuimhnigidh 
ar Luimnech agus feall na Sassenach.’’? This battle cry of the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France as they charged home to victory at 
Fontenoy, seems not to be forgotten. 

The writer of this article published in 1879, a pamphlet entitled 
“What is Home Rule?”’’ dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, which concluded 
as follows :— 

‘*What would Home Hule effect? What does it mean? It means 
honour to England, honour to Ireland, the union of the sister-islands 
on the basis of mutual respect and good-will, the loyal allegiance of 
a gratified and contented people, the reduction of absenteeism, that 
cruel curse of Ireland, to a minimum, a resident nobility and gentry 


2 Remember Limerick and Saxon faith. 
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who will be proud as heretofore of their nationality, revival of 
commercial prosperity in every phase. 

It means the extinction of all cause of heartburning between 
Ireland and England for ever. 

Is there no statesman who will undertake the task of ‘discharging 
a primary debt of justice to Ireland?’ no great Englishman who will 
lift up his voice in Parliament and say : ‘What we have to do is to 
consider well and deeply before we take the first step in an engage- 
ment such as this, but having entered into the controversy, there and 
then to acquit ourselves like men, and to use every effort to remove 
what still remains of the scandals and calamities in the relations which 
exist between England and Ireland, and to make our best efforts at 
least to fill up with the cement of human concord the noble fabric of 
the British Empire.’’? 

This citation from a pamphlet written nearly thirty years ago 
may not be considered an inappropriate conclusion to an essay on 
the rejection of the Irish Council Bill. 


W. J. Corset, M.R.I.A. 


2 Mr. Gladstone’s speech in the House of Commons, 16th March, 1868. 





THE EVOLUTION OF PRESENT-DAY 
LIBERALISM. 


Tue most striking feature of the political history of Europe during the 
past few years is undoubtedly a great Liberal revival. For years, for 
decades, Liberalism lay dormant. Its leaders showed a singular 
incapacity to grasp the truism that the text of Liberalism is Progress. _ 
They led their followers into the paths of peace and political quietude. 
Under the name of Doctrinaires, they settled down in a comfortable, 
all-is-for-the-best-in-the-best-of-worlds attitude, and left it to 
Socialistic dreamers to go forth among the nations and loudly pro- 
claim the social needs of the people. 

Throughout Europe the fortunes of Liberalism reached a very low 
ebb. 

The present writer well remembers, some seven years ago, hearing 
a leading member of the present Liberal administration mournfully 
prophesy in private conversation that his party was moribund, and 
would never again raise its head. Leading Liberals in Germany, in 
Austria, in Belgium, in fact all over the continent, gave expression 
to similarly gloomy predictions concerning the future of Liberalism 
in their own respective countries. 

Inactivity of or dissensions among the leaders had bred apathy 
among the rank and file. Wholesale desertions took place. The 
great army of the Middle Classes, men whose incomes depended on 
the security of the State, men who trembled for their property 
threatened by the spread of Marxian ideas, marched out of camp with 
bag and baggage and helped to preserve in power the Clerical, or 
Conservative, or Agrarian party—the party of stern systematic reac- 
tion, under whatever alias it might be. 

Men who had nothing to lose and who, sometimes without great 
faith in the nostrums of socialistic demagogism, felt that a social 
upheaval could not at any rate make their position worse, hastened 
to swell the ranks of those who, massed tumultuously under the ban- 
ner of Social Revolution, were loudly threatening to clear the Augean 
Stables of modern society. 

Happily the misgivings with which so many staunch Liberals were 
filled, have been falsified by events. With an amazing rapidity that 
gives the movement almost the character of a revolution, Liberalism 
has shaken off its torpor, roused the conscience of every nation, and 
checked on the one hand the onrushing forces of Anarchy, while on 
the other it blasted the mighty strongholds of Reaction. In our own 
country the change of political scenery since 1906 is sufficiently start- 
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ling. And it is only one of similar changes in France, in Austria, in 
Russia, in Belgium, and in Germany. 

So the question inevitably suggests itself, ‘‘Is this merely a resur- 
rection of an old creed? Is it really the quintessence of Gladstone’s 
Liberalism, and Cavour’s, and Gambetta’s, that is proving a very 
elixir of life, that is bringing generous lifeblood to course once more 
through the veins of Liberalism? Or is it a new political force 
evolved out of the old? Was the Liberalism that after liberating the 
people towards the middle of last century lapsed into a heavy un- 
natural torpor, the same .veralism that is to-day sweeping over 
Europe like a fresh, invigorating gust of mountain-air? Are the 
Liberals of to-day moving towards precisely the same ideals of govern- 
ment as were the Liberals of the day before yesterday ?”’ 

The ordinary party man whose father cheered himself hoarse for 
Kossuth or Garibaldi will assuredly answer that he worships still 
at the same political shrine, and that the victories of 1906 were won 
under the same old flags as the historic contests of the past. The 
observer of European politics will be tempted to give a different 
answer, and from the tangled maze of recent history, to draw out 
and point to you at least two broad movements away from the old 
Liberalism, movements rich with new hopes and the promise of great 
achievements. 

The first of these movements is one away from nationality in the 
narrower sense ; the second is one towards nationality in the broader 
sense. If we be asked what was the main characteristic of the faith 
of our fathers, the Radicals of a generation ago, our answer would 
undoubtedly be : enthusiasm for political liberty on racial lines. 

Italy, Hungary, Germany, Ireland—such are the names of the 
great Liberal campaigns in which these men fought ; some of them 
ending in glorious triumphs, others in not less glorious disasters. 

And it was natural that it should be so. 

It was the inevitable result of the unholy influence of the Holy 
Alliance. Metternich had inoculated Europe with the virus of poli- 
tical stagnation. Soulless diplomats in council had torn to pieces the 
map of Europe, and reconstructed it on ‘‘diplomatic,’’ that is, on 
unnatural and artificial lines. Considerations of history and racial 
affinity were ignored ; what cared Metternich and such as he for 
national spirit ?—a thing pregnant with untold dangers to the state, 
to be mentioned only in highflown deceitful ‘‘Proclamations to the 
People of France,’’ to be used on occasion to throw dust in the eyes 
of the world. And so three or four great powers were ruthlessly hewn 
out of the living mass of Europe’s nations, to grind all the rest under 
their heel. 

What wonder that Liberals in all lands revolted against this yoke? 
What wonder that they bent all their energies on the task of blasting 
away this fabric of absolutism ? 

And, naturally enough, they set to work on racial lines; it was 
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the swiftest way of attaining their ends, the only effective way, indeed, 
of firing the dulled imagination of the masses. This process continued 
till it became a ruling principle of Liberal creed that each small race 
unit is entitled to independence, and that political isolation offers to 
each race the best chance of political salvation. Hence the burning 
enthusiasm for revolted Greeks and Belgians, groping German 
idealists, heroic Hungarians and Poles, struggling Italians. Hence 
the rounds of intoxicating cheers that greeted in the great halls of 
this country the appearance of any foreign patriot. Hence, too, the 
thrill of magnificent enthusiasm that swept through Liberal Europe 
when it was made known that Mr. Gladstone had decided to give the 
Irish people the full autonomy they cried for. 

But times have moved since then. And, to take a concrete example, 
he would be a bold man who would declare to-day that the true and 
proper solution of the Austro-Hungarian question lies in the dismem- 
berment of the empire into a series of small independent states cor- 
responding with the various racial units that make up the dominions 
of the Hapsburgs. Or to take one more instance: one hears to-day 
many a staunch Liberal seriously questioning what but a short time 
ago it would have been treason to have doubted, whether it would be 
really conducive to proper government and true progress that the 
various turbulent races that inhabit the Balkans should each establish 
its title to complete independence, or whether it would not be better 
for them and for us if they were grouped under the aegis of some 
greater power. 

This latter suggestion leads us to consider the second movement 
observable in modern Liberalism ; a movement towards national ideals 
in their broadest sense. 

There is no doubt that the modern democrat has come to realise 
that there is in a large territorial unit, even if it contain several differ- 
ent racial elements, nothing really undemocratic and unliberal. 

Moreover he is every day attaining keener realisation of the truth 
that there is nothing derogatory to his principles in occasionally sacri- 
ficing his racial particularism or even his pet political theories on the 
altar of this larger patriotism. 

It is in this spirit that Liberals fought the Austrian Elections the 
other day, and relegated once powerful ‘‘nationalist’’ groups to a well- 
merited obscurity. 

It is in this spirit that the Polish deputies recently gave a spectacle 
to gods and men by refusing to join forces with the Socialists in 
order to vote down the Russian Conscription Bill in the Duma. 

It is this spirit which we hope and trust will animate the people 
of Hungary when they next go to the poll, so that grave constitutional 
issues may be decided on their own merits and not on the empty 
vapourings of racial fanatics. 

It is in this spirit that under M. Clémenceau’s admirable leader- 
ship, French Liberals are daily stiffening their resistance to that school 
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of political dreamers who, by reducing to impotence the defensive 
forces of France, would hasten the advent of war. 

To go nearer home still, it is in that spirit that John Morley is 
administering the affairs of India, and that a Liberal government in 
this country is found—greatly to the chagrin and bewilderment of our 
kind Tory friends—proposing to the recent Conference schemes of 
great Imperial moment. 

But a yet more striking instance can be given. 

The most conspicuous achievement of the present government, 
perhaps one of the most conspicuous landmarks in the history of Euro- 
pean Liberalism, is the settlement of South Africa. 

Mark how it was brought about. The old Liberalism would, with 
logical thoroughness, have handed back to the Boers the independence 
we unjustly tore away from them; South Africa would have fallen 
once more a prey to bitter racial feud. 

The new Liberalism, subordinating the immediate apparent inter- 
ests of the smaller race to the greatness of the larger unit, yet 
remaining true to the old principle of ‘‘Trust in the people and all will 
be well,’’ at one stroke of brilliant policy, stills the angry voice of 
racial strife and adds a new gem, perhaps the finest gem of all, to the 
imperial crown—the loyalty of the Boer race. 

Even in Ireland, notwithstanding the rash and ill-advised decision 
of the National Convention, signs have not been wanting of late of 
the steady growth, more especially in Ulster, of a Liberal body indif- 
ferent to racial and religious animosities, ambitious only for a united 
Ireland’s good. 

If allowed to develop on its own lines and in its own way, this 
movement in modern Liberalism is destined to exert a powerful 
influence on the destinies of Europe. 

It will strengthen the hands and enlarge the field of activity of 
toilers in the Liberal vineyard. By stilling the voices raised in bitter 
feud of section against section and of race against race, it will enable 
Liberals all over Europe to devote their energies to the two historic 
missions of their party : social reform and constitutional reform. 

Of the former it is hardly necessary to speak at length on this 
occasion. There is not a Liberal, however humble, however ill- 
informed, who is not profoundly impressed by the crying needs of the 
masses. 

There is not a Liberal politician who is not filled with the desire 
to do something to relieve these needs, to seek out and, if possible, 
destroy these cancerous growths that are rooted in the vitals of 
modern society. And—perhaps of better omen still for the near 
fruition of these hopes—there is not a Liberal who does not know 
that, in the Great Frederic’s forcible words: ‘‘Pour bdtir l’édifice 
d’une armeé, il faut se souvenir que le ventre en est lé fondement,” 
that only that party can count upon the electoral allegiance of the 
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people, which puts in the very forefront of its programme ministering 
to the people’s physical needs. 

Owing to its being engrossed in the solving of racial problems 
and other such side issues, Liberalism has for some time past been 
neglecting the second of the missions referred to, that of constitu- 
tional reform. 

And from this point of view the freeing of Liberalism from these 
pre-occupations is singularly timely. 

All the world over grave questions of constitutional order are being 
raised. In Belgium these questions are already acute. There is stir- 
ring news from Portugal. Russia is prostrate with the pangs of con- 
stitutional labour. In Germany and Austria serious issues will soon - 
have to be faced. The various elements of the Hungarian monarchy 
are about to plunge into an electoral conflict in which for the first 
time for a century the.racial issue may be subordinated to the social 
and constitutional. 

In Britain itself Liberals are putting on their armour and girding 
their loins for the great constitutional battle which an arrogant House 
of Lords has forced upon them. 

Many excellent persons, from belted earls downwards, are wisely 
shaking their head and croaking ‘dismally about the issue of these 
various conflicts. Some people seem to have been born into the world 
with curiously distorted vision ; they have the pessimistic microbe in 
the blood. Of course they have their uses, and are occasionally right ; 
it is difficult for a man to be invariably wrong. 

But as a rule it will be found that they are either wolves in sheep’s 
clothing prowling among the flock, or else very superficial persons, 
who give a frightened glance at their subject and proceed with ora- 
cular solemnity to deliver themselves of their hastily gathered impres- 
sion, as if it were the compressed wisdom of a century. 

In the present instance their flutter is needless, for of the ultimate 
issue of these various campaigns upon which European Liberalism 
is entering there need be no doubt whatever. 

In all the great constitutional struggles of the past the victory has 
ultimately lain with the forces of progress. There is no reason why 
the process should be reversed in the XXth century. Released from 
the anxiety of these racial side-issues, strong in the faith that they 
are members of a truly national party in their respective states, with a 
deep sense of a historic mission to perform and historic deeds to 
emulate, Liberals all over Europe are hastening into the field, 
animated by that magnetic confidence and enthusiasm that win battles 
before ever the battle is engaged. 

H. J. DarRNTON-FRASER. 





THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


‘This is the land 
Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.’’ 


THESE noble words of a great English poet of the nineteenth century, 
—though broadly true where men are concerned,—are absolutely 
untrue in the case of the women of these islands. Of these it would 
be far more nearly true to say, that as the political freedom of men 
has broadened, the political freedom of women has steadily narrowed, 
so that, at the present moment, whilst every man is either an actual 
or a potential Parliamentary voter, no woman is in any sense repre- 
sented in either House of Parliament, the House of Commons being 
to them just as irresponsible a body as the House of Lords. 

It was not always thus, and I would refer everyone who seeks 
information as to the earlier political rights of women to Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes’s admirable booklet, ‘‘The Sphere of Man,’’! in which she 
shows clearly the free position of Englishwomen in the past, and 
indicates the steps and methods by which they have been robbed of 
their ancient heritage of freedom. My purpose to-day is rather to 
indicate some of the evils resulting from the unrepresented and 
therefore defenceless position of women, and to suggest modes of 
prompt and vigorous action to secure our immediate enfranchisement. 

When I first began in the early sixties to work for social, legal, 
and political justice to women, there were not quite 700,000 male 
Parliamentary electors. I have lived to see that number increased 
to more than 7 millions, by successive enfranchising measures, whilst 
to not one woman has this primary and central right of citizenship 
been entrusted. The natural and inevitable result has been the 
steadily increasing difficulty of securing any Parliamentary consider- 
ation of, or remedy for, the host of legal and other wrongs from 
which women continue to suffer, and which a Parliament of men, 
responsible only to men, has neither time nor inclination to consider, 
much less to remedy. I speak with knowledge on this point, for 
the story of the last twenty years of my life would be little more 
than the recital of repeated fruitless efforts to secure Parliamentary 
consideration of some of these wrongs ; and I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that until women have secured the protection and 
the power of the Parliamentary Franchise, they will win nothing else 
worth having, and, owing to the masculine love of domination, 


> The Sphere of Man.” T. Fisher Unwin. 
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they may lose much by restrictive legislation, under pretence of 
‘‘protection.’’ 

The question then is—how are politically powerless women to 
compel their immediate enfranchisement? Let me here say, that I 
agree with Miss Susan B. Anthony in thinking it a fatal mistake 
for women to divide themselves into political parties before securing 
the political freedom of their sex. I cannot therefore recommend the 
policy, avowed by such organised Liberal women as are also 
Suffragists, of ‘‘influencing the party from within.’’ They have 
tried that policy for some twelve or fifteen years past, and have 
achieved nothing. They get plenty of promises at election times, 
but little or no performance in the House of Commons. The 283 © 
Liberal Members of Parliament who at the last general election were 
reported to be in favour of Women’s Suffrage, were a strong enough 
body to have forced the hands of the Ministry, had they been what 
they professed to be. Yet the Ministry steadily refuses to give any 
pledge whatever of legislative action with regard to the enfranchise- 
ment of women, whilst the interminable ‘‘patience’’ urged upon 
women by the Prime Minister is impossible to any woman who desires 
to see justice between the sexes and the consequent ennobling of 
humanity. The ‘‘strong demand for Adult Suffrage’’ which some 
kind advisers urge upon us, would simply play into the hands of that 
section of the Cabinet which is pledged to Manhood Suffrage, and 
might postpone justice between the sexes for another quarter or half- 
century longer. 

I note that Mr. Cholmeley in a ‘‘contentious’’ chapter in the 
volume, ‘‘The Case for Women’s Suffrage,’’ says: ‘‘It is prepos- 
terous to ask any but a fanatic to vote against men who have worked 
for years in the cause of women’s suffrage, simply because they have 
not yet managed to make the Government move,’’ and advises us 
‘“‘to get such a House of Commons as will insist upon women’s 
suffrage being made a Government policy.’’ My complaint is that 
the men in the House of Commons who ‘‘have worked for years in 
the cause of Women’s Suffrage’ might be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. and leave 4 spare finger or two over. Mr. Cholmeley, 
however, does not in the least understand the policy of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, against which he thus protests. We are 
rebels against any Government which refuses to recognise us as 
citizens and makers of Parliaments and Governments, and therefore 
as long as a Liberal Ministry is in power and resists our claims, 
we shall continue to resist Liberal Candidates. We should treat a 
Conservative Ministry or a Labour Ministry in the same fashion 
under the same circumstances, and our various methods must be 
conformable thereto. If ever a House of Commons can be said to 
be pledged to insist upon Women’s Suffrage being made a Govern- 
ment policy, the present House, above all its Liberal members, is so 
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pledged, but it does nothing, and apparently will do nothing except 
under some compulsion. Therefore the policy of rebellion is fully 
justified, and must be effectively carried out. 

Liberals in general profess to regard taxation without repre- 
sentation as tyranny, therefore let every woman Suffragist who is in 
a position to do so, refuse to pay Income Tax,—and let every such 
woman who occupies a house of more than £20 a year rental refuse 
to pay House Duty, until the enfranchisement of women has been 
secured by Act of Parliament, and has become an operative part of 
the law of the land. Women have been patient far too long. The 
time for prompt, vigorous, and decisive action is now here,—and 
with such prompt, vigorous, and decisive action our cause, which in 
its ultimate issues is the cause of justice to half the human race, 
will be speedily won. 

Thus far had I written before seeing the volume ‘‘The Case for 
Women’s Suffrage,’’? which so powerfully sets forth the arguments 
for the enfranchisement of women, and the absolute necessity for 
that enfranchisement in the interests of the whole human race. 

Very wisely do the authors preface their statement of the case 
by citing the expressed opinions in favour of women’s Suffrage of 
the respective leaders of the four political parties existing in the 
present House of Commons. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, M.P. : ‘‘ 

The more I come to close quarters with the social questions which 
affect the great mass of the people of this country, the more am I 
driven to the belief that women ought to have the power of expressing 
their opinions on those subjects and help in their solution.’’ 

The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.: ‘‘We have been told that 
to encourage women to take an active interest in politics is degrading 
to the sex, and that received the assent of an hon. friend of mine 
below the gangway. It has received the assent of almost every 
speaker to-day. I should think myself grossly inconsistent and most 
ungrateful if I supported that argument in this House, for I have 
myself taken the chair at Primrose League Meetings, and urged to 
the best of my ability the women of this country to take a share in 
politics, and to do their best in their various localities to support the 
principles which I believe to be sound in the interests of the country. 
After that, to come down to the House, and say I have asked these 
women to do that which degrades them, appears to me to be most 
absurd.’’ 

Mr. John Redmond, M.P.: ‘Is it not absurd to say that a 
woman in this country who may be left a widow, who may have the 
training of her children, the regulation of their education, the forming 
of their character, is to have no voice whatever in the laws to govern 
tthe state of the future citizens of which she has had the training ?”’ 


2 “The Case for Women’s Suffrage.” London; T, Fisher Unwin, 
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Mr. J. Keir-Hardie, M.P.: ‘‘I know of no argument in support 
of the grant of the franchise to men which does not equally apply 
to giving the franchise to women.”’ 


In his introduction, Mr. Brougham Villiers points out the absolute 
futility of that policy of ‘‘influencing the party from within,’’ still 
clung to by women Liberals, of which I have previously spoken. He 
says : 

‘‘ The new policy of the Liberal Women, then, though it has done 
something to advance the suffrage movement within the ranks of 
the party now in power, lacks the leverage to do as much as it ought ; 
and even now Liberalism is hardly in advance of Toryism on this 
question. Many years of patient effort have failed to get Women’s — 
Enfranchisement recognised as a fundamental item on the Govern- 
ment programme. It is still perfectly possible that the largest Liberal 
majority for generations may do nothing for women ; it is almost 
certain that it will do nothing unless compelled by outside pressure. 
Fortunately this outside pressure is now being applied, and that in 
a number of ways hitherto unattempted.’’ 

He further points out the work done by women in the organisa- 
tion of the Labour party, and reminds us that ‘‘In Labour politics, 
women have been in the inner circle from the commencement.’’ This 
is quite true of the Independent Labour Party, to the Administrative 
Council of which women are eligible, though not yet true of the purely 
Trades Union party, although women (in the textile industries at 
any rate) contribute so large a proportion of their funds. Mr. Shack- 
leton, M.P., in a speech delivered just after his first election, stated 
that 66 per cent. of the cost of his return to and maintenance in Par- 
liament was paid by the women’s contributions, whilst Miss Eva Gore 
Booth, in her account of the movement amongst Trade Unionists, 
points out that 

‘Strangely enough, when the Labour Representation movement 
began to make itself felt in Lancashire, it was by the votes of women 
that it stood or fell. For there is one thing that women are usually 
allowed to vote, and that is their money (unless, of course, it is taken 
from them by the autocratic will of Parliament). Those progressive 
people who would deny votes to women for the statesman-like reason 
that they were supposed to vote Conservative in the London County 
Council election, would do well to place beside this hypothesis the 
incontestable fact that before the Cotton Unions could subscribe 4/900 
a year to the Labour Representation Committee, and before a candi- 
date could be run and his salary paid as Labour candidate for 
Clitheroe, a ballot had to be taken of the women who far outnum- 
bered the men in the Unions. The women did not grudge their money 
for Labour Representation, and at the time Mr, Shackleton himself 
pointed out how large a part of the burden fell on the shoulders of 
these unrepresented workers. When Mr. Shackleton was returned 
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unopposed for Parliament in 1902, 5,500 women trade unionists in 
the Clitheroe division petitioned him to bring forward and press on 
the Women’s Franchise question, so that they too might share in the 
benefits of Parliamentary Representation. Then came a period of 
apathy on the men’s part to the women’s claims, a period during 
which the unpleasant truth gradually soaked into these women’s minds 
that those who had been their equals and comrades in industry, had 
passed wholly out of their sphere of influence, and were as deaf to 
the appeals of the politically helpless as were the ‘‘princes’’ in whom 
the working men of old time ‘‘put their trust.’’ Among the Lanca- 
shire working women there is a strong inherent sense of commercial 
honesty and personal independence, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that among the more progressive workers there has grown up a 
deep feeling of bitterness and disappointment, a feeling which cul- 
minated this year when the Labour party, led away by a theoretic 
inclination for the very stale red-herring of immediate complete and 
entire adult suffrage, refused to fulfil their written pledge and press 
forward a measure for the enfranchisement of women. It is appar- 
ently a very easy matter for men to muddle the issues with high- 
sounding protests against the terms of their own enfranchisement, a 
measure by which they do not themselves refuse to profit. Their posi- 
tion is absolutely indefensible. They have built up the whole of the 
Labour party on what they are pleased to call a property qualification, 
a qualification that gives votes to houses and lodgings, not to flesh 
and blood, a qualification that, according to their own often repeated 
sentiments, no democratic person could accept, or even compromise 
with as a temporary instalment of justice. If what these Labour men 
say is true, then it follows that the Labour party is built in sin and 
founded on unrighteousness. If, on the other hand, what they say 
is not true, comment is surely superfluous. So far we have not 
observed among them any disinclination to use their own votes ; nor 
do they even shrink from representing in Parliament thousands of 
arrogant enfranchised houses and politically emancipated lodgings 
without an effort to enfranchise poor enslaved flesh and blood. In 
fact, they have eaten their cake, and enjoyed and digested it; it is 
only when a hungry beggar asks for a slice that they find out that 
it is poisonous.’’ 
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Miss Gore Booth shows how this disregard of binding pledges 
on the part of men compelled the organised women to adopt the 
policy of running specific Women’s Suffrage candidates, and gives 
the facts of the Wigan election of 1906, which Mr. Brougham Vil- 
liers speaks of as 


‘An attempt that would probably have been successful but for the 
obtrusion of an official Liberal rival, whose presence served only to 
split the progressive vote and preserve a seat for the reaction. The 
figures of this election were :— 
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Sir F. S. Powell (C.) __... aes 4 ov 39873 
T. Smith (Women’s Suffrage) ... re ow ey 
Col. W. Woods ... , we: TyQoo 

Thus the Conservative diadiad: a aden of 1,368. Had 
Liberalism been generous, I might say just enough to allow the 
Women’s Party a straight fight, the Lancashire women might have 
won their very first contest.’’ 

This policy was adopted by the National Union of Women’s Suf- 
frage Societies at the Wimbledon election, when they put forward 
the Hon. Bertrand Russell as a Women’s Suffrage candidate, in oppo- 
sition to that bitter enemy of justice to womanhood, Mr. Chaplin, 
with most valuable educational effects. 

Mr. Brougham Villiers gives the text of the Bill introduced in 
the last Parliament, and which has the active and energetic support 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union. It is as follows: 

In all Acts relating to the qualifications and registration of voters 
or persons entitled or claiming to be registered and to vote in the 
election of members of Parliament, wherever words occur which 
import the masculine gender the same shall be held to include women 
for all purposes connected with and having reference to the right 
to be registered as voters and to vote in such elections, any law or 
usage to the contrary notwithstanding. 

As one of the few surviving members of the Women’s Suffrage 
Committee which asked Dr. Pankhurst to draft that Bill and induced 
Mr. Jacob Bright to introduce it in 1870, I wish to say three things : 
(1) It is the only Bill for the form of which women themselves have 
been directly responsible ; (2) if passed as it stands it would not 
merely at once enfranchise women on the same terms as men, but 
would ensure the passing of a true adult suffrage (instead of mere 
“‘manhood’”’ suffrage) measure in any further and final extension 
of the Franchise ; and (3) this very Bill, introduced by Mr. Jacob 
Bright in 1870, passed its Second Reading on May 4th of that year, 
and might have become law that very Session but for the vehement 
opposition of Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, who issued a 
strong Government whip against it, and thus effectively killed it 
on May 12th. To Mr. Gladstone, more than to any other person, is due 
the hopeless demoralisation of the Liberal party with regard to this 
grave issue of social and human justice. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie gives an interesting historical sketch 
of the early stages of the movement, shows how the disabling process, 
begun by the Reform Act of 1832, was carried still further, and 
reminds us of many of the pioneers, of whom so few now remain to 
wait, hope, and work. But in their place have arisen a great host 
of enthusiastic workers, who have made this question of rebellion 
against sex tyranny the foremost question of the day, and will, 
though some of us older ones may not live to see it, assure the 
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final triumph of justice between the sexes the whole world over. She 
thus sums up the whole matter : 

‘‘We have traced the movement through the more academic stage 
to the arena of party politicians, but in 1902 the third and most 
important stage was ushered in by the presentation of petitions with 
more than 37,000 signatures, from women textile workers in York- 
shire and Cheshire. It is now realised that it is upon the self—and 
often family—supporting women workers that the fate of the 
movement depends. The energy and enthusiasm of the toilers is 
growing keener every year. 

Utterances, inspired or otherwise, one hears ever and again from 
high quarters foreshadowing another great Reform Bill on the lines 
of ‘‘Manhood’’ Suffrage. With working women standing in solid 
phalanx, the word ‘‘adult’’ must eventually be substituted for ‘‘man- 
hood’’ in any new measure for further enfranchisement. 

But before that ultimate goal is reached women must attain to 
the same measure of enfranchisement as men now enjoy. Poor and 
rich, employer and employed, leisured and working classes, stand 
together in the category of political outcasts. They realise what 
some wise men fail to comprehend, that to enfranchise even a fraction 
as a first instalment is to burst the sex barrier which has so long 
held us in thrall ; while to postpone our question until ‘‘Manhood’’ 
Suffrage has been solved would be to erect a well-nigh unscaleable 
wall of sex-ascendancy.’’ 

Mrs. Pankhurst, writing on ‘‘The Present Position of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement,’ explains clearly the causes of the 
great set-back of the movement subsequent to the passing of the 
Representation of the People Act of 1884. It may be well here to 
point out that of the 84 Liberal Members of Parliament who early 
in that Session memorialised Mr. Gladstone in favour of the inclusion 
of women within the scope of his Bill, the greater number voted with 
him against Mr. Woodall’s Women’s Suffrage amendment thereto. 
Of these 84 gentlemen only three now remain in the House of 
Commons. Our task has since been the painful and hitherto futile 
one of slowly educating fresh Parliaments and fresh Ministries. 

Mrs. Pankhurst also clearly explains and fully justifies the policy 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union in its resistance to any 
Ministry in power which refuses to enfranchise women, and thus 
sums up the whole matter conclusively : 

‘*The presence of the Women’s Social and Political Union at bye- 
elections has caused the services of Liberal women election workers 
to be at a premium. The Liberal Party has evidently come to the 
conclusion that only women can offer effectual resistance to a woman’s 
campaign. Hence the help of Liberal women is in greater demand 
than ever before. 

This fact alone should prove to Liberal women what is their duty 
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at the present time. If they will cease to work for the Liberal Party 
and begin instead to work against it until the vote is granted to 
women, the Government will be obliged to yield. 

At first sight such course of action seems unthinkable to many 
Liberal women. Loyalty to Party they think forbids it. One would 
remind them that fidelity to principle must come before fidelity to 
Party. The Liberal women by their work at the last General Election 
have a strong claim upon the Party leaders. Moreover, they 
constitute a force which those leaders cannot afford to disregard. 
Having, therefore, the power to claim and win the enfranchisement 
of their sex they stand in the position of trustees for the women of . 
the nation, and they betray their trust when they prefer Party 
interests to the interests of the Women’s cause. 

Liberal women shrink from the idea of taking part in the over- 
throw of the Government. They need not fear. Long before matters 
reach such a pass the Government will yield. 

The loss of half-a-dozen seats owing to the opposition of women, 
while not destroying the power of the Government to carry the 
reforms to which they are pledged, will force the Liberal leaders to 
grant the Suffrage. The opposition of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union to the Government will continue until such time as 
Women’s Suffrage is granted, whether the Liberal women join us 
or not, but their co-operation would hasten the day of success. 

Some Liberal women are heard to say that they will work for the 
Suffrage from inside the Liberal Party. How they intend to enforce 
their demand supposing persuasion to fail they do not explain. To 
leave the Liberal Party and thenceforward to fight against it seems 
to an onlooker the only possible way. Other Liberal women claim 
to regard it as the height of unwisdom to harass the Government. 
Have they not learnt that a Government pressed by conflicting claims 
deals with those which are the source of most inconvenience? 

Not to Liberal women only, but to the women of all parties one 
appeals that they will, until they have won the vote, forget Party 
politics and unite in an independent campaign, having for its object 
the removal of the political disability of sex.’’ 

Mrs. Rosalind Nash strikes a somewhat dissentient note in her | 
interesting article ‘‘Co-operator and Citizen’’ by demanding the 
immediate enfranchisement of each married woman whose husband 
is a qualified voter, and blaming the promoters of the present agitation 
for not at once working for ‘‘Adult Suffrage.’’ She is obviously 
unaware that the present Ministry would certainly practically trans- 
late ‘‘Adult’’ Suffrage into that ‘‘Manhood’’ Suffrage to which so 
many of its members are publicly pledged, and thus indefinitely 
protract the political outlawry of women. She is also apparently 
ignorant of the fact that it was the threat by Sir Henry (now Lord) 
James, then Attorney General, that he would oppose this same Bill, 
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when introduced by Mr. Jacob Bright, because it would enfranchise 
married women,—which frightened the more timid section of 
Women’s Suffragists into the adoption of the proviso ‘‘That nothing 
in this Act shall apply to women under coverture,’’ a fatal mistake, 
which divided and weakened the movement for many a long year. 
She would now create a similar division because, in her judgment, 
this self-same identical Bill does not enfranchise married women. 
Her pathetic and powerful presentment of the need for the 
enfranchisement of married women, a need denied by none of us, 
should however speak for itself : 

‘“*Married women are a generation behind the single in this cause, 
‘and yet they need the vote at least as much. The physical deterior- 
ation scare and the high infant death rate have set going a demand 
for impossible and one-sided legislation concerning motherhood. In 
this and everything wives should assert their right to think for them- 
selves. Parents give little thought to their daughters’ careers ; girls 
are less well educated than their brothers ; they are paid less ;_ they 
are shut out from trades and professions. But after youth single 
women have much personal independence. Married women are often, 
but by no means always, free from the necessity of self-support, and 
rich married women, for their misfortune, need do no work. But 
their minds and lives are not free. They are not expected to act or 
think independently of their husbands. Every one knows the obituary 
notice of a good political wife. ‘‘She entered sympathetically into 
every phase of her husband’s work, and shared all his political aspir- 
ations. Her ready tact and brilliant social gifts were of immense 
service to his career.’ What more could be expected? But we do 
not describe a good husband’s career in the same way. 

In the working class the endless daily labour of a married woman 
is unrelieved even by the power of escaping into her husband’s mental 
world. To spare an evening for a meeting often means getting up 
at four in the morning to wash or bake, and the idea only slowly 
gains ground that she has a right to dispose of any of her time or 
thoughts outside home. Even a co-operator has said, ‘‘My wife? 
What does she want with meetings? Let her stay at home and 
wash my moleskin trousers!’’ The vote will not give married women 
independence of mind, nor time to themselves, nor the power of self- 
development. But it will be something of an acknowledgment that 
they have a right to try for these things. 

And as for fitness, it is undeniable that among such working 
women as the co-operators a consciousness of their own right to 
political freedom has spread very fast of late years, and that a large 
number—all those who ‘‘count’’ as leaders of the rest—are already 
able and eager to use the vote for carrying out their own ideas of 
social justice.’’ 

In the brief but pointed article by Mr. Keir Hardie on ‘‘Women 
and Politics,’’ he tells us : 
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‘‘We witness on every hand the effect of unchallenged male domin- 
ance, arrogant armaments, harsh and unfeeling administration ot 
the law, industrial conditions which are proving fatal to the race. 
With the incoming of the mother element into politics this would 
be gradually changed. Those who confuse women’s character with 
effeminacy are strangely blind to facts. Strength and courage are 
by no means synonymous terms, and no one who knows anything of 
woman’s qualities will dispute her possession of the very highest 
powers of courage and endurance. Whilst her influence in politics 
will be humanising it will also be strengthening, and much of the 
chicanery and knavery of political life will go down before her direct 
march upon the actual.’’ 

Miss Pankhurst’s clear and concise statement of ‘‘The Legal 
Disabilities of Women”’ should be carefully studied by every woman. 
I personally thank her for pointing out the increased and increasing 
difficulty of securing any attention by Parliament to the grave and 
shameful legal wrongs from which women still suffer, a fact of which 
I speak from bitter personal experience during the last twenty years. 
It is well that she should point out that— 

‘‘The real danger is that new forms of injustice will spring up. The 
women of this generation are threatened by a serious interference 
with their industrial and social liberty. The Factory Acts as they 
exist to-day, contain special restrictions affecting female labour only. 
These restrictions were imposed with the intention of protecting 
women workers from the unfair exploitation of their labour. The 
way chosen was, many of us think, not the best way. It is more 
just to women, and in every way more reasonable that factory legis- 
lation should apply to men and women alike without distinction of 
sex. The further extension of the principle of making special regula- 
tions for women workers which do not apply to men workers must 
be resisted, at least until such time as women themselves are in the 
enjoyment of the Parliamentary franchise. If fully enfranchised 
women workers choose to fetter their own industrial action, they will 
be entitled to do so. For the men of the nation to regulate the labour 
of women without women having the power to express their opinion 
at the ballot box, is obviously unjustifiable. 

At present, then, the injustice of the future comes in the guise 
of unfair industrial legislation for women. That danger averted, new 
ones are certain to arise. So long as the root of injustice lies in the 
earth, it will bear leaves, flower, and fruit.’’ 

Mr. McKenna has within the last few weeks given a specific illus- 
tration of the light-heartedness with which ous masculine despots 
act with regard to women’s interests, by informing school managers 
that the marriage of a woman teacher is an adequate reason for her 
dismissal, whilst Mr. John Burns, could he have his way, would 
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benevolently exclude married women from all paid industry, but would 
scorn to offer them any compensatory advantage. 

Miss Constance Smedley argues strongly and clearly for ‘‘The 
Civic Rights of the Married Woman,” and in conclusion tells us 
that— 

‘‘Men must admit they are almost bafflingly inconsistent. They 
have a habit now-a-days of decrying education and the consequently 
intellectual woman as the cause of racial suicide. Can men not see 
that irresponsibility in all the nation’s affairs must have a bad effect ; 
and that now woman’s gain of freedom gives her a wider scope for 
amusement and a consequent greater love of change and excitement, 
her moral development must be encouraged by a fair share of moral 
and social responsibilities. 

When her children grow up, go to school, marry, a woman’s life 
is apt to become empty. Better surely that she seeks to help in the 
bettering of the conditions of society, than to waste her days in party- 
giving and frittering of her time in vapid ‘‘calls’’ or purposeless 
shopping. 

The modern woman has lost her sense of duty, so they say ; rather 
has she lost the sense of blind obedience to the will of man. In the 
struggle to throw off the yoke, she only thought of being free. Now 
that she is comparatively free, her inherent sense of duty is welling 
up within her. So also is her sense of pity, of compassion, and 
self-sacrifice. Wives and mothers want to help the State in its 
growth, in its happiness, in the opportunities it gives its citizens for 
their development. 

Why does man seek to check the help of which the nation stands 
in such sore need?’’ 

Miss Margaret McMillan, in the course of a graphic sketch, 
**Woman in the Past and Future,”’ tells us that— 

‘It is a fashion among pretty writers to say that the Home is 
woman’s true sphere. The pretty praise is true. Woman’s whole 
mission will probably be found at last to consist in making a great 
home of the whole habitable planet.’’ 

This is a sure word of prophecy, and points clearly to the inner 
force and inspiration of the whole woman movement, at any rate 
amongst women themselves. Her important closing paragraph, 
moreover, is historically true as to the past, and prophetically true 
as to the future. 

Miss Mabel Atkinson writes vigorously on ‘‘Women’s Interest 
in Domestic Politics,’’ and points out that— 

‘*Unless women receive enfranchisement before further advances 
are made on this path, it is only to be expected that their special 
needs may be overlooked and fresh chains not merely of usage, but 
of law, may bind them more firmly in that economic inferiority which 
is the greatest of their grievances.”’ 
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After giving recent instances of men’s incompetent blundering in 
their attempts at legislating for women, she winds up by saying : 

‘‘And we desire the right of voting not that we may cease to be 
women, but because we are women, and because Parliament, chosen 
at present by men alone, is making laws that must influence very 
closely our work, the training of children, and the conduct of home- 
life. It is our very womanhood with its inborn instinct to ‘‘childward 
care,’’ and not merely the human nature which we share with men, 
that makes many of us eager to be politically enfranchised, in order 
that women also may take their proper share in controlling the future 
course of that legislation which must profoundly modify the daily 
lives of all English people—men, women, and children alike.’’ 

Miss Edith Palliser briefly summarises the growth and present 
position of ‘‘The International Movement for Women’s Suffrage.”’ 
Our movement is indeed world-wide now, and herein lies our greatest 
hope and inspiration. Not for one class or nation or race de we toil. 
Our work is for humanity itself, our hope for all the race. 

Mrs. Nellie Alma Martel, who, after helping to secure the enfran- 
chisement of the women of New South Wales, is now helping her 
sisters in these islands to secure their political freedom, writes most 
instructively as to the results of ‘Women’s Votes in New Zealand 
and Australia.’’ I thank her for remembering that— 

‘*These militant tactics commenced on May 12th, 1905, outside the 
House of Commons, when Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Robertson 
‘‘talked out’’ the Bill, and have gone on, getting bolder and bolder, 
stronger and stronger. We have hit on a magnificent plan of 
campaign. em 

Our movement is on the crest of a great wave, and no power can 
stop it! We are fighting for Liberty and Freedom ; we know not 
defeat, we may ‘‘fall to rise,’’ strengthened every time. Our army 
is growing, growing daily ; women are drawing nearer to each other, 
and in so doing are getting nearer to the Great Father of all; they 
are understanding each other better than before ; classes and masses 
banded together in the great Women’s Social and Political 
Union, making this great cause their religion—the religion of 
Humanitarianism.”’ 

Mrs. Fawcett, under the title ‘‘A Pioneer of the Movement,’’ 
writes wisely and justly of Mary Wollstonecraft, and closes her 
deeply interesting article by saying : 

‘‘T have here endeavoured to consider the character of the initiative 
which she gave to the women’s right movement in England, and I 
find that she stamped upon it from the outset the word Duty, and 
has impressed it with a character that it has never since lost. Women 
need education, need economic independence, need political enfran- 
chisement, need social equality and friendship, mainly because without 
them they are less able to do their duty to themselves and to their 
neighbours. What was false and unreal in the old system of treating 
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women she showed up in its ugliness, the native ugliness of all shams, 
That woman must choose between being a slave and a queen, 
“‘quickly scorn’d when not ador’d,’’ is a theory of pinchbeck and 
tinsel ; it is difficult to discover its relation to the realities of life. 
Upon this theory, and all that hangs upon it, Mary Wollstonecraft 
made the first systematic and concentrated attack ; and the women’s 
rights movement in England and America owes as much to her as 
modern political economy owes to her famous contemporary, Adam 
Smith.”’ 

In the final chapter Mrs. Despard pictures ‘‘Woman in the New 
Era,’’ and her’s is the true prophetic vision when she writes : 

‘* There grows up before me the picture of the woman of the 
future. 

Well-developed in mind and body ; capable of bearing and rearing 
a race that will be truly imperial ; independent in thought, vigorous 
in action, free from those pettinesses and affectations which have 
been built into women’s nature through generations of oppression ; 
drinking in her own cup, be it little or large ; performing the duties 
of a citizen, and endowed with the rights of citizenship ; having a 
career open to her, and her livelihood assured, so that marriage will 
no longer be a necessity, but, when chosen, will be entered upon with 
a full sense of responsibility to the race; looking out calmly and 
courageously on the life of which she knows that she forms an integral 
part, and enjoying freely earth’s beauty and sweetness. So I see 
her—this woman of a later day. It is this vision which makes me 
feel, with my sisters of the Women’s Social and Political Union, that 
life itself would be but a small price to pay for the joy of being one 
of the pioneers of a movement whose aim it is to prepare and reveal 
her. 

I am reminded as I write of a passage in Shelley’s ‘Prometheus 
Unbound.’ 

Jupiter, the tyrant, had fallen; the curse of tyranny was lifted 
from the earth; Prometheus had returned to his beloved earth- 
children, and the radiant spirit of that happy hour relates to him what 
she has seen in her passage over the regenerated world. Of the free 
woman then she says :— 


‘ And women, too, frank, beautiful, and kind, 
As the free heaven which pours forth light and dew 
On the wide earth pass’d: gentle, radiant forms, 
From custom’s evil taint exempt and pure, 
Speaking the wisdom once they could not think, 
Looking emotions once they dared not feel, 
And changed in all which once they dared not be, 
Yet, being now, made earth like heav’n. Nor pride, 
Nor jealousy, nor envy, nor ill shame 
Spoilt the sweet taste of the nepenthe, love. 
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Not unshared by her sister women is this vision, this hope, this 
perfect assurance. We toil and struggle to-day because we know 
that with justice between the sexes once assured, all else is secured— 
justice between man and man, between race and race. We work for 
the advent of the higher humanity, and for the time, foretold by 
Richard Jefferies, when ‘‘the sunshine and the summer, the flowers 
and the azure sky, shall become, as it were, interwoven into man’s 
existence. He shall take from all their beauty, and enjoy their 
glory.’’ This, and nothing less, is the inner meaning and message 
of ‘‘Women’s Suffrage.”’ 

ELIZABETH C. WOLSTENHOLME ELMy. 





THE PHILOSOPHICAL TREATMENT OF 
HISTORY :—HERDER AND BREYSIG. 


WE have learnt to see in human society an organism with its laws 
and its continuous evolution. But this conception, in its definiteness, 
has been arrived at very slowly. Imperfect glimpses of it are dis- 
coverable long before any clear notion was arrived at, long before 
the conception attained, as it were, to self-consciousness. We have 
scarcely a right to talk of any really clear philosophic conception of 
history until a very few centuries ago. Since then, however, philo- 
sophic historians have become more and more numerous. Here it 
must suffice to make suggestive mention of only such men as Bossuet, 
Bolingbroke ; the great literary figures of France in the eighteenth 
century ; then Lessing, and particularly Herder. Afterwards came 
Hegel and his contemporaries ; and since that time the philosophy 
of history has become a commonplace. Under its influence, written 
history has been revolutionised. This must be impartial ; it must 
severely sift its sources ; it must include, not merely a few lines of 
human activity, but all that the peoples do and think ; it must show 
that human society is an organism. Or, as Herder says, it must 
recognise that ‘‘the whole history of mankind is purely a natural 
history of human forces, actions, and impulses, conditioned by place 
and time.’’ He would include in ‘‘place and time’’ what we mean by 
environment and traditional usages and ideas. 

This revolution in historiography is one of the most significant 
features of our time. History is being re-written, and the finest minds 
of the age are engaged in the work. Moreover, we have discovered 
that it is not possible fully and rightly to understand any great sub- 
ject unless we know it historically. The historian of to-day seeks 
his information everywhere—all is fish that comes to his net : fossils 
and folk-lore, things dead and things living. Fable, legend, and 
myth, fictitious as to their statements of fact, are made to yield excel- 
lent evidence of the character and tendencies of the peoples and of the 
ages which produced them. The result is that we are beginning to 
know the past, and through the past ourselves, as we never did 
before. What once satisfied us as almost the whole of history, is 
now held to have been nothing more than a few superficial glimpses 
of a great continuous throbbing human life, which becomes the more 
mysterious the better we know it, and which presents to us an ever- 
increasing complexity of the interplay of forces. The study of human 
history has grown to be the most fascinating and re of all 
the mental disciplines of modern life. 
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In the multitude of our new historical works, Prof. Breysig’s 
‘*History of Mankind’! challenges special notice on account of the 
dimensions of its plan, the critical standpoint of the author as ex- 
pounded in the introductory sections, and the remarkable ability 
displayed by the author in the first instalment of his work as well 
as in other more or less preparatory works which he has been issuing 
during the last decade. While Breysig shows traces of having been 
strongly influenced by Hegel, he turns with an especially affectionate 
reverence towards Herder, to whose name he dedicates his great work, 
and whom he very justly credits with having conceived a scheme of 
universal history comprehending all races of mankind and all human 
interests—‘‘Herder’s Geist alle Fernen mit dem Weitblick seines ° 
Auges, alle Tiefen mit der Hingabe seines Herzens umfassend,”’’ etc. 

It will not be out of place here to devote a few sentences to the 
great work which Herder produced under Goethe’s influence, and by 
which he lives and will continue to live. Many besides professional 
historical students will read this article, and among that many will 
be some to whom Herder is little more than a name. His ‘‘Philosophy 
of the History of Mankind,’’? like most of his writings, was left un- 
finished ; but it may be taken to contain the whole of his philosophy 
of history, lacking only a part of the intended detailed application 
of it. In reading the work, one feels that Herder needed only our 
modern conception of a genetic evolution to make him completely 
modern. We may ignore his theistic teleology and his use of the 
word ‘‘Nature’’ as an avowed synonym of ‘‘God,’’ inasmuch as he 
repeatedly tells us that he recognises no supernatural intervention in 
the progress of history. He tells us that the Deity, having formed 
man, said to him: 

Be my image, a god upon earth! Reign and rule. What of 
noble and excellent thou canst evolve out of thy nature, bring it 
forth. I cannot help thee by miracle, since I have placed thy 
human destiny in thine own hand ; but all my holy, eternal laws 
of nature will assist thee. 

These laws are all that the modern historian asks for : what lies behind 
them he leaves to the metaphysician. 

According to Herder, the history of the universe began with a 
complex of natural forces, each force phenomenally realising itself in 
an organ. He traces this progressive ‘‘organisation’’ through the 
history of the suns, of the sun and its planets, of the earth, finding a 
progressive organisation even in the diversities of composition and 
arrangement of the matter of the earth. When a certain stage of 
organisation of matter had been reached, life became possible, using 
as its organs the most refined of the material forms of organisation. 


1 “Die Geschichte der Menschheit.” Band I. Die Véiker ewiger Urzeit. 
Von Kurt Breysig, Prof. an der Universitit Berlin. Erster Band: Die 
Amerikaner des Nordwestens und des Nordens. Berlin: Bondi. 

2 “Ideen zur Philosophie der Geschichte der Menschheit. 1784-91. 
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Then, by a series of refinements, a stage of organisation was reached 
which made rational life possible, and man came into being, using as 
his organs the most refined of the then existing forms of organisation. 
Thus, as Herder says, ‘‘the beasts are the elder brethren of men.’’ 
But he does not mean exactly what we should mean by the same 
words. Whether he was conscious of the lack of a connecting link in 
his system, it is difficult to discover. Perhaps he left the question as 
something he could not touch. Next began the development of man 
himself, in which process man’s nature, place, and time, acted and 
re-acted. One—and it was the most important—factor in the develop- 
ment of reason was speech. The human organisation, ‘‘the finest of 
all,’’ had been necessary for speech, and the development of reason 
‘twas effected only through speech.’’ An early German editor of 
Herder (the historian, Luden) complains that Herder has transposed 
the relation between speech and reason. Herder has, he says, made 
reason dependent upon speech, whereas in fact speech is the outcome 
of reason. This criticism helps to mark the difference between to-day 
and a century ago. 


Thus, according to Herder, man is working out his own destiny, 
fulfilling himself without any intervention of Providence. There is 
continual progress in history, one step leading up to another step. 
There are ebbs and flows, or rather the course of progress is like that 
of a sailing ship at sea, which tacks first to one side and then to 
another : but still there is progress. The direction is towards the 
perfecting of man, the evolution of what Herder emphatically calls 
‘‘humanity.’’ In every kind of environment, in every diversity of 
place and time (including tradition), man works out all that is possible 
to him in the circumstances. Again and again Herder insists that 
“‘what can be, is; what can become, becomes.’’ When all has 
““‘become’’ that can possibly become upon earth, man will pass from 
earth to heaven: having been the final link in the chain of earthly 
existences, he will become the first link in a heavenly chain. Into this 
heavenly history of a new series of ‘‘organisations’’ Herder does not 
take us. 


We return to Breysig, who may not inappropriately be called 
Herder’s latest heir. The promised order of his great work is this :— 
The first three volumes will be devoted to the ‘‘Vélker ewiger Urzeit,”’ 
the peoples of the unrenewable primitive condition, the sense in which 
the author here uses the words “‘ewige Urzeit’’ being that of a period 
or condition for ever past and done with. The fourth volume will 
lead on to the embryonic kingdoms and empires of the more highly 
developed negroes and ancient Americans. The fifth and sixth 
volumes will treat of what are commonly called the nations of anti- 
quity, and of the ultra-European Middle Ages. The rest of the work, 
running to an indefinite number of volumes, will contain the compara- 
tive history of the European peoples. The work will be universal in 
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every sense. It is to be not only—what the majority of histories have 
been—a history of statecraft and of a few allied sets of activities ; but 
it will comprehend and devote adequate attention to the social and 
industrial, the intellectual, speculative, religious, artistic—in fact, to 
all the complex factors of human life. 


Among the introductory matter, are two graphic essays, called 
‘*The Drama of Mankind’’ (Der Schauspiel der Menschheit). In the 
first, we have a sketch of ‘‘The Playtime of Childhood’’ (Der Reigen 
der Kindheit), the childhood of the human race; and in the second 
‘*The March of the Kings’’ (Der Heerzug der Kénige), in which the 
stage of the domination of the one or the few passes into that of the 
rule of the many. The direction of historical progress is towards the © 
perfecting of the individual—the development not merely of men, but 
of the man. As a consequence, the oppressed shall be lifted up, the 
strong man—or the weak man masquerading as a strong man—shall 
make way for the people. The One shall become less, and the Many 
greater. 

The second book of the introduction proper, which is to treat of 
the origin of man, is postponed to the second volume. The first book 
includes a very suggestive dissertation on the idea of evolution. 
‘“‘All history is a becoming’’ (Werden). Here we are in Herder’s 
atmosphere, and in that of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ plus the Darwinian 
conception of evolution. ‘‘The truth is that all history must be the 
history of fluid conditions.’’ Hence, the ‘‘most historical (geschicht- 
lichste) office of historical enquiry is that of linking together’’ all 
that exists and takes place. Prof. Breysig finds three components 
in the idea (Begriff) of evolution: (1), that of changing, becoming 
something that was not before ; (2), that of the relation of causality ; 
and (3), that of a plant-like growth, in the sense that the new stands 
in a similar relation to the old as the blossom does to the bud. 
Necessarily the conception of causality is only an assumption of the 
intellect ; but this is the case with all our knowledge. At the end 
of this section, Prof. Breysig allows his thoughts to pass on to the 
question, Whither? The limitations of the evolutionary idea should 
never be forgotten. When we follow the idea back through the 
past or forward into the future, we come ultimately to the frontier 
that divides the Known from the Unknown. Those objectors who 
would refrain from research because in every direction it leads to 
insurmountable barriers, should remember, he says, that ‘‘Faith and 
knowledge ultimately reveal their intimate relationship in the fact 
that they both illumine only fragments of existence.’’ He insists 
that the fact that the true enquirer finds himself surrounded by enigma 
and darkness is one of the strongest and most fascinating attractions 
of his study. The conflict with the darkness of the unknown is one 
in which victory or defeat is equally glorious. As, to the astronomer, 
the life of mankind upon this planet is but a moment between the 
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night and death of the past and the night and death of the future ; so 
is it ‘‘with our study, with our life. Before us, behind us, around 
us, night and darkness; in our immediate proximity, however, the 
brilliance of a sea of light and day and sun, of life and of knowledge 
of that life.”’ 

Our author’s mind has been very much exercised with the question 
of the arrangement of the materials of universal history ; and he 
discusses this subject in an exceptionally interesting section of the 
introduction. Hitherto, historians have severally adopted one of 
three possible schemes. Should universal history be arranged in one 
severely consecutive chronological chain? Or should it be broken 
up into separative narratives dealing with the leading divisions of 
the earth’s surface? Or should it tell the stories of the races, race 
by race? But all these arrangements lead the student into inextric- 
able confusion. There is yet a fourth possible arrangement, which 
takes note of the successive grades of culture. All peoples go through 
the same series of grades of culture, in the same order of sequence. 
The development v. the different peoples may or may not synchronise ; 
the same grade of culture, among one people and under certain 
conditions, may be passed through in a few centuries, while among 
another people and under other conditions it may require millenniums 
of years. But the order of sequence is always the same. This is 
the arrangement which Prof. Breysig has adopted, and the first 
volume is concerned with the primitive American races of the north- 
west and north. Our author claims to be the first to have adopted 
on a large plan, and fully to have worked out, this arrangement. 
Hints have been borrowed from one or two predecessors, and chiefly 
from the ‘‘Ancient Society’’ of Mr. Morgan, the American whose 
researches among the American races have made him famous. But 
Mr. Morgan has applied his system only to the primitive age of the 
American races. By the application of this system to the whole 
world and to all periods, Prof. Breysig believes that he will be able 
to give a scientific unity to his history otherwise impossible. 

Our object here has been merely to draw attention to a work 
which promises to have a distinguished future. Any criticism of the 
way in which our author carries out his plan would at present be 
premature. Other volumes will soon appear, and then will be the time 
for such criticism. In view of the formidable character of the author’s 
undertaking, we are not surprised to find him, in one place, admitting 
that he must make the amount of labour given to each department 
of his task proportionate on the one hand to the totality of historical 
material, and on the other hand to the number of years during which 
he may hope to be able to work. 

ARTHUR RANSOM. 





A RATIONAL POLICY OF AGRICULTURAL 
REFORM. 


WRITERS on agricultural matters are generally of two kinds, those 
who, in the agricultural papers and elsewhere seek, by improved 
methods of working the soil, alterations in cropping. the introduction 
of subsidiary industries, and other such changes to bring greater 
prosperity to the countryside apart from alterations in the present - 
laws, and those who, by the advocacy of small holdings, a different 
system of land tenure and the national ownership of land, etc., strive 
to bring about the same result. 

Now, agricultural reform to be of lasting value to the community 
must be governed by two main principles. 


1. It must secure the complete organisation of the industry 
so far as it relates to the production and exchange of agri- 
cultural produce. 

2. It must result in the production of the highest possible 
type of manhood. 

It is necessary to briefly examine these two tests, and also to 
try the agricultural proposals usually advocated by reformers before 
proceeding to develop a policy which it is believed will more nearly 
give the desired result than any now before the country. 

The need for securing the organisation of agriculture is not 
apparent until a close inspection is made of the industry, and it is 
seen that an almost infinite scope exists for over production and 
scarcity. An illustration or two will show my meaning. 

In the agricultural statistics for 1906, particulars are given of the 
total cultivation of 511,704 separate holdings in Great Britain. These 
holdings are in the main controlled by separate occupiers, who are 
at work producing food for the community. There exist no statistics 
of any kind showing the food requirements of the people, consequently 
these half-a-million men are engaged in a blind search after oppor- 
tunities to place their goods, largely highly perishable stuff, where 
they are remunerative, naturally there result many places where 
markets are glutted and prices low, while in other places there exists 
a scarcity with high prices. In addition to this there is an amount of 
useless cross transportation of agricultural produce which is positively 
appalling. No district provides for its own needs, and each district 
exports and also imports from others and from abroad, not according 
to needs or price, but by reason of that unintelligent caprice and 
scramble which is dignified by the name of business necessity. 

But little imagination is needed to see that by an organisation of 
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agriculture, and a general knowledge of requirements in each district, 
and a consultation as to acreage of each particular crop and number 
of animals required, the total result, other things equal, would be far 
better than the present confusion. 

The advocates of small holdings ignore the organisation of agri- 
culture on these lines unless such organisation is implied by the 
advocacy of co-operative working and management of the produce. 
Even if it is so, it is far easier to estimate the yield of one Farm of 
500 acres with few crops than it is to estimate the produce of 50 
holdings of 10 acres each, with the variation of crops necessary to 
such holdings and with all the variations in ability, etc., of 50 different 
controlling minds. 

Now as to the type of manhood resulting from Agricultural 
reforms. 

With the changes now proceeding so rapidly in Town life towards 
the amelioration of existence, the shortening of hours of labour, the 
increased wages, the extension of educational and recreative facilities, 
etc., agriculture must have a part. Mankind cannot be divided so 
that one section is denied what is so freely given to the other. 
Advocates of small holdings base their theory on its human side on 
the idea that such a system produces a higher type of manhood than 
the English agricultural labourer. Now admitting that the English 
farm labourer is not very high in the scale of intelligence, yet it has 
been proved a myriad times that when brought into the towns, he, 
after the hereditary training of centuries of such labour, proves 
himself a far better man than does the continental peasant after his 
long training on small holdings. While as to the much abused 
British Farmer, his intelligence and skill in his profession have raised 
this country to the proud position of the stock farm of the World. 
Neither Europe, Asia, Africa, or America can equal or beat our breeds 
of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs. Enormous sums of money are 
paid annually by other countries to secure our best breeding stock, 
but without avail; they cannot produce anything to equal, far less 
to surpass, our Clydesdale, Shire, Hackney, and other horses, our 
Aberdeen Angus, Shorthorn, Hereford, and other cattle ; our Lincoln, 
Sussex, Kent, and other sheep ; or our Yorkshire and Berkshire pigs, 
to name only a few of the noted breeds. And the system which has 
produced men of such intélligence and skill is not to be lightly brushed 
aside in favour of a system which produces such specimens of men 
and animals as the dwellers in those lands where small holdings 
prevail. 

We must look in quite other directions for Agricultural Reform. 

The agricultural problem, in a nutshell, is the problem of arable 
versus pasture land, and the measure of the return to arable cultivation 
is largely the measure of the return of the people to the soil. The 
question of the re-peopling of agricultural districts then is largely a 
question of capital, because more capital is needed in arable than 
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pasture cultivation. The capital and brains and energy left the land 
and the labourers had to follow. How then is capital to be attracted 
to the soil, and what amount is needed to bring some considerable 
measure of agricultural prosperity. In days of cheap money and a 
keen search for investments it would be but natural for capital to 
turn towards agriculture in some form of small holdings if that system 
were as remunerative as we are being constantly told it is. The fact 
is, that while for land owners small holdings often prove remunerative 
by reason of the increased rental derived from them, yet from the 
point of view of tenants’ capital there is scarcely any other industrial 
affair which is so highly speculative and so unlikely to yield even a 
steady 3 per cent. to the investor, consequently the small holdings’ . 
system does not make the advance its strenuous land-owning 
advocates desire. Now as to the amount of capital necessary to 
procure a return of the people to the soil, or a return to that measure 
of prosperity which the country had 30 years ago. 

According to the Agricultural Returns the acreage under 
permanent grass in 1876 was 13,515,944, while in 1905 it had 
increased to 17,200,494, being a difference of 3,684,550 acres, which 
has left the plough and gone into permanent grass. To bring back 
those 3,684,550 acres into arable cultivation, and so restore the 
balance of arable and pasture cultivation as it existed in 1876, and 
without allowing for any advance on that ratio would need, even at 
the very moderate computation of £5 per acre, no less a sum than 
418,422,750. Supposing that this large area of new made permanent 
grass was cut up into small holdings of 30 acres in extent, or an equal 
area of arable land, while the pasturage was added to existing 
holdings, and that the necessary buildings for such an extension of 
the system could be erected at a cost of £200 per holding apart from 
the houses which ought to be considered as a necessity of any scheme 
of life, rural or urban, it would necessitate a further expenditure of 
424,563,600 to inaugurate the 122,818 new holdings, being a total 
sum of £42,986,350 for buildings and tenants’ capital alone, and this 
huge figure would even then only provide for 122,818 settlers on the 
land, at a cost of £350 per head, and without carrying any certainty 
of interest accruing or even of the capital being intact at the end of 
three or four years. 

Note.—It has been calculated by some that there are 30 million 
acres of cultivable land still uncultivated in this country ; this, if true, 
would need the huge sum of £150,000,000 in tenants’ capital alone. 

Any attempted settlement of the land problem which ignores these 
vital facts is likely to meet with results not anticipated by those who 
put their trust in such a plan, and any plan which does not provide 
for at least as large an area as that above stated is only misleading 
the public. The estates of 200 acres or so mentioned by the ‘‘Glowing 
Twilight’? School of Cockney writers are only child’s play. 

Seeing that this paper does not profess to be a criticism of the 
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small holdings mania and other such proposals, but rather a statement 
of the case for Land Settlement in another form, I will not dwell 
longer on the financial aspect of the problem, but will discuss first 
the conditions necessary to a permanent scheme of land settlement, 
and second, see how far a system can be devised which will fulfil 
those conditions, and be in harmony with the principles first stated. 

Any land settlement proposals which are to be effective must first 
and foremost be adequate in extent and conducted upon a sound 
financial basis ; they must provide for a proper regulation of labour 
in the varying seasons and for the fullest development of agricultural 
science and labour-saving machinery, in order to meet the foreign 
competition necessary to a free trade country. By the regulation of 
labour is meant something closely approximating to the best 
conditions of skilled labour as seen in Town industries. 

The only re-organisation of agriculture which satisfies all the 
needed requirements and holds out a hope of something higher and 
better than the peasant life for agricultural workers is State or 
Municipal Farming. There is nothing revolutionary or unjust, 
difficult, or unmanageable in collective ownership of Farms, and its 
further development will be a plan of Land Reform which will be 
easier and meet with less opposition than any other. A glance at 
the Parliamentary debates on the Land Tenure Bill, and a small know- 
ledge of the intense dislike of the land owning classes to land reform 
of the kinds usually advocated will show how great are the obstacles 
to any proposed changes in Land Tenure, and how much opposition 
is likely to be expected by those who advocate progress on those 
lines. And after all, what are the new Land Tenure and small 
holdings proposals. They neither of them will organise agriculture. 
They neither of them will ensure good wages or decent conditions of 
life and work for Farm labourers, secure the efficient cultivation of 
the land, or solve in any way the great rural problem. They are but 
palliatives of a very inferior kind, and are not worth the time and 
energy wasted on them. On the other hand, by the State and the 
Municipalities farming their own land, and constantly purchasing 
more as needed, all the vexed questions of land ownership, tenant 
right, game laws, systems of cultivation, wages and hours of labour, 
etc., will be settled once and for all, and that as easily as possible, 
without legislation, without friction, and above all without years of 
waiting. Land settlement by this method will be a directly productive 
and remunerative branch of the public service. It will be financially 
sound because continuity of management will ensure careful Farming, 
utilisation of Town waste will provide cheap fertility, constancy of 
demand for National and Poor Law and other such purposes, will 
secure the Farms against the evils of waste and over-production, 
while large lioldings will enable the best labour-saving machinery to 
be used, and agricultural science be extended. 

Under this system the British genius for the development of our 
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domesticated animals will have full play and that good work be 
continued. On the side of manhood there will be corresponding 
advantages in that, by the adoption of good workshops for the 
labourers to manufacture the produce of the Farms in the winter 
season, the advantages of both urban and rural life will be combined 
with the disadvantages and evils of neither. It would also bring a 
greater number of people into direct contact with the land per unit 
of expense than by any other plan, and this alone should be an argu- 
ment of some strength for its further consideration and development. 

How then can State and Municipal Farming be extended ? 

Many Inland Towns have already large areas of land cultivated by 
them for the purpose of dealing with their sewage, and which 
incidentally serve the purpose of showing what can be done in the 
way of procuring good conditions of agricultural labour and producing 
food stuffs under efficient sanitary conditions. As an instance, the 
Corporation of Nottingham farms an area of nearly 1,g00 acres, and 
owns 800 cows and other cattle, 150 horses, from 500 to 700 sheep, 
and 500 pigs. It has a wages bill of £4,500 per annum, and a 
turnover of £16,000 per annum, and as a result is constantly 
extending its operations, to the benefit of all concerned. Fair wages 
are paid, and everything done in a clean and sanitary manner. 

What one town has done, others can do with equal or greater 
advantage, and every’ Poor Law authority has the nucleus of 
Municipal Farming in its garden ground. 

The War Office and the Office of Woods and Forests have much 
land suited to the supply of food stuffs, etc., for army and naval 
needs, and which, as tenancies fall in, could be used as directly paying 
businesses for the benefit of the tax-payer and the good of the people 
as a whole. 

By beginning with these public services, and by constantly 
extending operations, the odium which still exists in some quarters 
against ‘‘Municipal Trading’’ would be largely overcome. No one 
could reasonably object to a reduction of rates for the upkeep of 
the roads as a result of using unemployed labour in municipal 
quarries where practicable. Or a reduction of taxation for Army, 
Navy, Police, Fire Brigades, etc., etc., by reason of those services 
being supplied at a lower cost by means of unemployed labour, 
wasted fertilisers and idle land being used for the purpose. 

The decision must be made by the people between individualism 
and collectivism in agriculture. There is no alternative to muddling 
along on the old individualistic basis of confusion, and dragging by 
main force a few gradual reforms at long intervals from the land- 
owning class on the one hand and collectivism, with its clear sweep 
of all the muddle, dirt, and degradation of the old order and its bright 
ideals of freedom on the other. 


Which will the people choose ? Rivieeeis: Sheik 





REBELLION: ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE. 


THE movement for the freedom of women is passing now through 
a phase of intense interest, of many complexities, showing strange 
and unwonted manifestations. We have the demand for the Parlia- 
mentary vote by women, the demand that is at present arousing 
most interest in this country, and this one demand shows many 
complexities. 

We have the fact that, instead of a united body pressing this 
question, there are groups who do not agree. 

We have those who are ‘‘Militant’’ and those who will not be 
unconstitutional. We have the woman who hlames man for all the 
inequalities and injustices from which we suffer, and the woman, 
at the opposite end of the scale, who blames woman herself entirely. We 
have people who will not look at this demand by itself—those who 
will drag in marriage, a sex-relationship, and talk of this question of 
a citizen’s rights tangled up with that relationship with which it 
has absolutely nothing to do. We have those who will complicate it 
with Adult Suffrage, a franchise extension and an entirely different 
question. 

Even among those who lead in this fight, we have misconceptions 
and side issues made important. To get a simple, clear, and logical 
exposition of this question seems the most difficult thing in the 
world, and that is because it is so very simple a question. Just as 
Christianity has been misrepresented and wrongfully complicated 
with this or that man’s conception of it, so has the suffrage question. 
The dictum that no citizen shall be disfranchised on account of sex 
is so eminently reasonable and just, that all, except the blindly 
prejudiced or ignorant and unthinking, concede it, and grant that 
women should be allowed to use the rights that are theirs. The 
concession of this demand means the establishment of the principle 
of sex-equality, and so means the opening out to absolute freedom 
for women, and it is that fact that causes this question to be so 
important and vital. 

A realisation of what this freedom women ask for means is 
necessary—a realisation of what makes us free or slaves, and a 
realisation of what must still be done by us if we would have the 
freedom we desire. 

We are constantly reading and hearing the opinions of those, who 
work to establish sex-equality, as to how it is to be obtained, and 
it has seemed to me that many of them regard only the outside with 
its material manifestations and forget that our outside life is but a 
result of the inner greater life of thought, and that we must have 
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freedom of thought before outside freedom can be ours. Thought 
is the only power, and we who desire women to be free, must preach 
the great eternal truths, and not merely material benefits, so that 
women may no longer lay chains and limitations on themselves, but 
may be free in that thought world that is all powerful. 

Seek first freedom of spirit, and all other things will come after. 

We live in an age of materialism—a restless age that realises now 
and then that the material things it ever seeks are unsatisfying as 
dead sea fruit—an age that jeers at those who follow ideals and 
greater dreams—an age in which even those who are moved to actions 
that are manifestations of free thought, do not seem to realise what 
they do and, to suit a vulgar age, make haste to explain and defend 
them by our materialistic standard. 

Those defenders of the recent rebellious happenings of women are 
clever, but they have not shown their full significance, they have 
not shown what good they have done in the breaking down of petty 
conventions, and they appear to consider them a movement in them- 
selves while they are nothing but an outward manifestation of a 
phase of the inner revolt of thought on the part of women. 

These writers preach rebellion by itself as one might a religion, 
without showing that it must be because of conviction or it is utterly 
useless—it must be because of our putting conscience before man- 
made law or it is meaningless and absurd. 

If simply to be rebellious meant anything and would achieve, 
hooligans would be extremely successful. Rebellion, by itself, means 
little. Rebellion that is the outward manifestation of revolt of 
thought against injustice, means much. 

Every woman who breaks a law as a result of her absolute 
conviction that she must do it, because, like those who died for their 
faith, she must say what is truth and must be listened to, is a 
manifestation of the thought that is free. 

Any woman who breaks a law as a ‘“‘tactical’’ proceeding 
is a manifestation of nothing save disorderliness and a desire for 
publicity. This desire for publicity may be entirely for the sake of 
the movement—it may not be merely for personal advertisement. 

To preach rebellion as a movement, to preach rebellion as a 
method, is a mistake. Only rebellions that are spontaneous, that 
are the bubbling over of the volcanoes of revolted thought, are of 
any permanent use. Stage rebellions mean nothing, and to carry 
them out is to risk much. 

There have been many rebellions that have achieved nothing, 
that have simply been ‘‘flashes in the pan,’’ and died away. These 
were not rebellions backed by thought and by the realisation of great 
truths. They were engineered for gain, for vain glory, for many 
unworthy reasons, and achieved nothing, but any just movement 
' that shows rebellion, like the Covenanter’s fight for freedom in 
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religion, like the Chartist’s fight for political liberty, always achieve 
their object, and generally soon after those manifestations of revolt, 
not because of them, but because of the spirit that made them possible 
and imperative on the part of the oppressed. 

There have also been flashes of rebellion down our history for 
causes that were just, which were not successful at the time, but the 
reforms then demanded have since been obtained because of the spread 
of free thought and higher conception of justice on the part of the 
people. 

Our recent rebellious actions on the part of women seem to me 
largely flashes from women years in advance of the majority, and 
these actions have not wide support, because they are not understood 
by the majority of our people. They have no meaning to them save 
disorder, and therefore it is unwise, it will hinder, not help, to 
arrange stage rebellions that, having no mass of thought behind, 
signify nothing. 

Rebellion is an outward and visible sign of change of thought, 
and is seen in all progressive movements. We have it in its so-called 
unconstitutional form so frequently because our evolution has been 
disorderly and unnatural, so, in the readjustment of things, we have 
the same disorder manifest. The rebellion of the women asking now 
for justice is an example of that disorder. To believe that those 
revolts are planned things, to call them ‘‘tactics,’’ to believe in doing 
those actions deliberately as a ‘‘method,’’ would render them mean- 
ingless. 

The methods of the oppressed must always be the methods of 
rebels, we are told. Let us consider why any are oppressed. Who 
created oppressors save those who submitted ?—and we could have 
no oppressed—no slaves, if none took the chains. To use force 
against force is to use evil against evil—and the inadequacy of mere 
force is plainly seen in Russia. There is no compulsion upon any 
one of us to obey or submit to unequal laws. When we realise fully 
that we make the laws, that they represent simply our thoughts, and 
that there are no tyrants and no slaves except by our will, we shall 
have no unequal laws. 

Rebellion is not a way. It is an incidental manifestation of the 
only way which lies through freedom of thought. 

What methods other than those of rebellion are there by which 
women can win freedom, we are asked. We do not win freedom— 
we take it. Freedom is ours. Every chain upon us is put on by 
ourselves, and the restrictions that limit and hamper women are their 
own choice. I hear those who work for freedom cry out against me, 
**We are hampered, restricted—we are shut out from this or that— 
we are underpaid and sweated—we have no political power.’’ True, 
but why? Because we live here by the rule of the majority (how 
foolish that is, is beside the question now), and the majority of women 
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still put on those chains, and in doing so, put them outwardly upon 
all of us. Let us make no mistake about whom to blame for our 
condition. There are no tyrants except there are slaves. There can 
be no unequal laws unless we accept them. 

There are no unequal laws in reality. The Divine laws that 
all who are not in the lowest stage of development know 
and realise, stand eternal and unchanging. We have written many 
laws down upon our Statute Books, and like the ignorant savage we 
smile at, from our superior height of so-called civilisation, we set 
them up as gods and worship them. What are they? What are 
any man-made laws and what is their importance if they have any ? 
All outward things are but manifestations of thought, and yet almost 
all of us regard with reverence the manifestation and cast thought 
aside. Laws are only of importance as showing the ethical level 
attained by the people. Every moral law we have must first be 
thought by the people ere it becomes concrete as law. Against our 
greatest crimes we have no man-made law—against our greatest 
moral evils we have no written statutes, yet all who are not 
depraved know and realise those evils. Make no mistake—to write 
a law down does not make us good—does not make us keep the 
spirit of that law save we realise’ its evil. Compulsion may restrain 
but never cures the evil. Nothing cures but a clear-sighted conception 
of good and evil, and wisdom to realise that good is life, and evil 
but negation. 

Our inequality of law shows clearly that women have accepted a 
slavish position, and have thought themselves fit for no better. 

Resistance to unequal laws is a very simple thing. To have them 
remedied is simple, so utterly simple that it seems to be unrealisable 
by most of us. Pay no attention to them. Live, not according to 
them, but according to absolute freedom and liberty. When the 
majority of women realise that they have a right to unlimited develop- 
ment—that they have no restrictions save the limits of their own 
capacity—that they, equally with men, are free agents, we shall have 
no inequalities because we shall no longer have slaves creating 
tyrants. To obey an unequal law is to be as wicked as to make one 
—and as foolish. Meanwhile, till the majority of women see, 
women must all submit outwardly to inequalities, limitations, and 
restrictions, but it lies within the power of all to live in thought 
and in reality absolutely free lives, and it behoves us all to do so— 
because thought is the reality and power, and freedom of thought 
Creates outward freedom. 

What those, who fight for woman’s freedom, must do, is to dispel 
the mists of convention and prejudice. We must teach the women 
they are souls—we must show them what freedom means—we must 
tell them what Justice is. We must talk of the undying truths of 
Freedom and Justice, and show them realities. Our Government, 
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with its stultifying narrow laws, is but a thing of a day—an erection 
that, as an indication of our ethical level, gives us cause to feel 
unutterable sorrow—that, with its pitiful moral laws and double 
code makes us feel shame unspeakable—with its petty expediencies 
and its strutting grandiloquence, rouses us to ironic laughter. It 
is but a form, a manifestation of thought that will but serve its day 
and generation, and pass into the done with and dead past—a poor 
thing that lives only because we are blind creatures—most of us— 
and much concerned with having in concrete form clearly set down 
how little, by our human standard, we require to do for each other. 


The women’s demand for liberty belongs to another plane. It 
belongs to a plane above political mud and pettiness. It makes an 
appeal to the undying trvths that lie in every one, that are eternal. 
They ask for Justice. They ask for nothing less and nothing more, 
and the politician who, because he is one, has lost the larger vision 
and the true knowledge of what matters, mumbles in reply ‘‘Expedi- 
ency—expediency—it is not expedient,’’ and uses all the ‘‘gamin”’ 
tricks he possesses in his House of Commons procedure, to see that 
Justice is not given. 

It is always expedient to be just. We have forgotten that truth. 
We flatter ourselves we are a cute and a clever people. We are 
going to pile up wealth and amass land, and our cry is ever the 
expedient—and nothing else—and in our haste to prove that we are 
not a foolish nation of idealists and dreamers, that we believe in a 
bank balance and not a moral record—that we can kill and corrupt 
and no man say us nay—we have laid up for ourselves a retribution 
terrible and inevitable. Those who ask this nation now to believe 
in liberty, to think justly—those who appeal for freedom and justice 
are regarded as more than a little mad—and we must tell them—a 
people sunk in gross materialism—what they are to get for being 
just, what they are to gain by doing right. 

Meantime the retribution is coming, is come. We have created 
conditions that have drawn in amongst us thousands of undeveloped 
savages and upon the developed and progressive, is laid the burden 
of the sins of our fathers, and of our own sins in this dead weight 
of retrogression that acts as a brake upon every forward move we 
take. Add to this the fact that women (and men) with few exceptions 
are slavish, are merely in a transition stage, standing staring at the 
light, venturing in ones and twos into the sphere of freedom, but 
with the mass ever moving on slowly, slowly after them. We are 
progressing—women are progressing in reality very rapidly though, 
to the hot blood of youth, who forgets there is all eternity to progress 
in, it seems painfully slow. 

The methods we are to use—you ask. It is asserted that education 
has been tried, arid has failed. Education has not failed. Education 
—the drawing out of the justice and truth and wisdom of the people 
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—can never fail. It has succeeded, in the case of women, beyond 
the dreams of the most sanguine. Forty years ago, the position of 
women was infinitely worse than it is to-day. Forty years ago 
Universities were not open to them—professions were not 
open to them—life was a narrow soul-destroying round to 
most of them. The married woman had no human _ rights 
and was by law the property and chattel of her husband. 
The progress of woman in that period has been marvellous, and it 
has been made entirely by education. Education is one method that 
has not been tried to its fullest extent. We are only now beginning 
to educate the mass of the people on this question. We have hundreds 
of miles in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland where this question - 
has never been heard of—where this question has never been 
presented to the people clearly and simply, and an appeal for a 
realisation of the injustice made. Education—the teaching of the 
people to think justly—is the only method that will serve, because 
men and women must realise the injustice of our position, must, in 
thought, be free before the outward manifestation, our material 
freedom will come. 

Even if our legislators gave women votes to-morrow without that 
free thought behind they would be useless to amend unequal laws, 
because votes are not power, but merely instruments to express the 
power behind, which is thought. 

To amend inequalities, to raise the ethical level of your laws, you 
must have a higher conception on the part of the people. Therefore, 
education is necessary—education is vitally, urgently necessary, and 
education never can and never has failed on any question at all. So 
I disagree entirely with the dictum that education has been tried and 
has failed—and further, I say stage rebellions are dangerous. 
Militant methods alone will not get the vote. They are evidence 
merely (when the result of conviction) that some women have revolted 
in thought and are free, but we must have this spirit of freedom 
permeating the people. They must feel, men and women, that to 
prevent our development in perfect liberty is gross injustice. They 
must not give an assent, merely intellectual, that our fight is just. 
They must feel it and know it. We must have the people open to 
the spirit of justice—we must have them free in thought. 

The task before us is a great one, the task before us is a long 
one. It is for all time since progress never ceases and we, who are 
striving to lay the foundations for the golden age of freedom 
must look at this question in no mere impatience of to-day. If we 
look back down the ages we see that somewhere women blundered, 
and we fight to begin again the orderly evolution of woman and man 
together. We must fight, not with impatience (there is plenty of 
time in Eternity), but laying carefully down stone by stone the 
freedom of thought whereon we must build. 
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So our task is to be free ourselves and to preach and teach to 
every man as we must the truth that is in us. 

So freedom will come, and until women are free in spirit, there 
can be no outward freedom. The need is for women to take the free- 
dom that is theirs and to cast off swiftly the chains they have them- 
selves put on. 

We, who see, can not be cast down, can never be discouraged, 
because we see ever the mass move, we see ever the light permeating 
the mists, we see the great spheres of freedom lying open before us, 
we see in the future woman free, and we realise that to seek to force 
our evolution, save by force from within, is useless, and is but trying 
to force open a bud before it is ready—so, rebellion, if you are free 
in thought but not as tactics or as a method, if you seek to build 
on the foundations of truth. 

AILENE. 





THE WOMEN OF THACKERAY. 
A TRIBUTE. 3 


It is an astonishing fact that very few people have a just conception 
of Thackeray’s women. More than any other of the greater 
novelists he is judged by one book and the standards of that book. 
This is the more remarkable when we remember that Vanity Fair is | 
a satire and not a romance, that it makes no attempt to offer stan- 
dards, that its sole object is to lay bare and scourge the weaknesses 
of humanity. Thackeray himself wrote of it: ‘‘What I want is to 
make a set of people living without God in the world (only that is a 
cant phrase), greedy, pompous men, perfectly self-satisfied for the 
most part and at ease about their superior virtue.’’ 

Of Amelia he wrote: ‘‘My object is not to make a perfect char- 
acter, or anything like it. Don’t you see how odious all the people 
are in the book (with the exception of Dobbin), behind all of which 
there is a dark moral I hope.”’ 

The good critic, Taine, who tried to appreciate English writers 
and always looked at them through French spectacles, is disgusted 
with Thackeray’s unsympathetic treatment of Becky Sharp, compar- 
ing her to Valérie Marneffe (‘‘ Balzac loves his Valérie’’), and railing 
at the moral rigidity of the English that will have nothing appealing 
or successful about an adventuress. He forgets that Becky Sharp 
was created to be exposed. She is a part of the satire of Vanity Fair, 
and was ‘‘odious’’ in her creator’s eyes. 

Why should there have been a heroine in a book that is pre- 
eminently ‘‘A Novel without a Hero’’? Thackeray’s real women 
and his good women are not there—consequently very few people 
have ever really discovered them. 

Andrew Lang calls our attention to Lady Castlewood and Theo 
and Hetty Lambert. The former was ‘‘an angel, barring a little 
jealousy’’; the latter were pretty and rather silly little girls. All 
three are women, not satires or caricatures; but Thackeray drew 
more wonderful portraits than theirs. His Mrs. McKenzie will always 
be a type of the truly vulgar and bad ; Lady Kew of the resolute and 
wicked ; Blanche of the essentially hypocritical—and yet Blanche is 
not a Becky Sharp. Affectation is the keystone of her character, 
and she is not herself even to herself. In this we find her very unlike 
the clear-headed Becky. Rosy is an unusual creation, for it is hard 
to depict an absolute nonentity. Lady Clara furnishes an example of 
frail virtue driven, tortured, into wrong ; Helen Pendennis a type of 
the unreasonable and foolish that means to be good. Above and 
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beyond these are three noble women whose characters ! shall take 
up later. In passing I should like to dwell a moment on a nature 
that was neither good nor bad—a girl who stands by herself among 
the silly, the wicked, the would-be-gods and the grand—a girl of 
irresistible and pathetic personality. Winning and imperious, Bea- 
trix Esmond commands our interest from the time that she first 
appears, a little saucy maiden, to welcome Harry, until her end, when 
Kneller’s smiling picture of Beatrix in her beauty looks down on the 
moaning figure of Beatrix in death. 

Beatrix Esmond! there is not a name in fiction more charac- 
teristically bewitching. There is not a character more real, a beauty 
more regal, a power more subtle than define the capricious daughter 
of Castlewood. We have first the wayward miss lording it in her 
father’s hall; then the saucy girl of the red ribbons at Walcote 
House ; the queenly maid of honor at Kensington—(an essence of 
worldliness and honesty, of wickedness and charm), and lastly the 
poor gambling old lady in whom there are no traces of loveliness, 
Her life and character are paradoxical. We are sometimes drawn, 
sometimes repelled. Mystified and wondering, we might exclaim 
with Colonel Esmond: ‘‘You are not so bad as we think you, Bea- 
trix.’’ She is a creature apart, distinguished from the others by 
united honesty, worldliness and invincible charm. She is a woman 
who rises above meanness and falls short of nobility ; a heroine to 
whose fascinations we submit, whose possibilities we admire and 
whose life awakens only our pity and regret. Not good enough to 
grasp the best, she sinks lower and lower and finally passes away in 
an atmosphere of sadness, of useless recollection, of pitiful gloom, 
leaving us confronted with a lesson so strong and sorrowful that 
the greatest of novel moralists does not need to interpret it in words. 

Let us turn to Laura, the first of the three best women that 
Thackeray drew. To leave Beatrix for her is like passing from 
the restless ocean into a quiet haven. It is like leaving the brilliant, 
wayward world for the appealing rest of a domestic fireside. 

Laura’s character is sketched for us in Pendennis and completed 
in The Newcomes, but at no time is its delineation much more than a 
sketch. She does not figure very considerably in either of the two 
novels, and her own experiences are never much dwelt upon. We 
generally find her engaged in helping others. Simply and sweetly 
she fills her place in her narrow world and wins the love of those 
who come in contact with her. Even as a girl, her force of charac- 
ter equals her sweetness, when she is brave enough to urge Arthur 
towards his duty and, in doing so, imperil her, life’s happiness. So 
noble and so lovely does she then appear that George Warrington, 
her other lover, cries out: ‘‘She cannot do wrong, I think, that 
girl.’’ The men who love her look up to her as to a light above 
them. Pendennis’s uncertain nature, superficial and cynical under 
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the influence of his uncle and Blanche, once recognising Laura as its 
guiding star, turns ever afterwards towards better things. 

The heart of this true woman is as broad as it is strong and kind. 
When poor Lady Clara Newcome droops in misery and contem- 
plates the awful step that is to separate her from other women, it is 
Laura, a comparative stranger, who goes to her, taking her baby 
with her, and touches with a divine sympathy that stony and desolate 
heart. Pious, pure, tender, are words that Laura’s husband uses 
constantly in writing of her. He knew that he had won the twenty 
thousand pound prize in the lottery where there are worse than blanks 
and said : ‘‘Blessed he—blessed though maybe undeserving—who has 
the love of a good woman.”’ 

The second of Thackeray's best women is Madame de Florac—a 
sketch of exquisite workmanship. There is a note of sadness running 
through The Newcomes, gathering strength toward the close, and of 
that sadness Madame de Florac is a part. A long life spent in help- 
ing others and in bravely bearing a broken heart—it is this that gives 
her ‘‘a certain gracious sadness, a sympathy with all grief and pity 
for all pain,’’ ‘‘I see in such women,’’ says Mr. Pendennis, ‘‘the 
good and pure, the patient and faithful, the tried and the meek—the 
followers of Him whose earthly life was divinely sad and tender.”’ 
Do not those who accuse Thackeray of underating womanhood for- 
get such words as these? 

From Madame de Florac it is a natural step to Thackeray’s nob- 
lest and most fascinating heroine—Ethel Newcome. A certain 
association between the girl and the older woman is at first elusive 
and suggestive only, as when Ethel is presented to Colonel New- 
come and brings his French love before him in soft memories. 

‘‘There was no point of resemblance, and yet a something in the 
girl’s look, voice and movements which caused his heart to thrill, 
and an image out of the past to rise up and salute him. The eyes 
which had brightened his youth (and which he saw in his dreams and 
thoughts for faithful years afterward, as though they looked at him 
out of heaven) seemed to shine upon him after five and thirty years. 
He remembered such a fair, bending neck and clustering hair, such 
a light foot and airy figure, such a slim hand lying in his own—and 
now parted from it with a gap of ten thousand long days between.’” 

Towards the close of The Newcomes this first suggestion of asso- 
ciation has grown into a companionship so close that no other soul 
can share its sacredness. The stately French lady and Ethel, the 
old and the young, had alike passed through a crucible. To both 
had life become an accepted martyrdom, sublimely understood by 
themselves alone. 

Thackeray's ideal of goodness is not an easy one. The heroines 
of Dickens, Scott and others are often just naturally good, but with 
Thackeray a woman must brave and bear the world, must overcome 
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its temptations and resist its evils before he himself will call her noble. 
And that is the word he uses at the last in describing Ethel Newcome : 
‘*a noble, unhappy girl.’’ She becomes more winning then than she 
was in all the candid loveliness of her childhood or the troubled 
brilliance of her early youth. 

It is hard to describe Ethel’s character in a few sentences, because 
it is constantly influenced and changed by her life and surroundings. 
The basis of it, however, is a love of truth, and that is what eventually 
saves her from the temptations that beset her triumphant girlhood. 
She is surrounded by worldliness from the beginning, and one cannot 
help but admire her combats with wicked old Lady Kew. Her unjust 
treatment of her kind young cousin, Lord Kew, is easily explained 
by the incompatibility of her character with her situation in regard 
to him. She faces the shallow and insincere life about her with a 
scornful honesty, in which there is something both touching and 
grand when taking into consideration her extreme youth. If, a little 
later, she throws herself with ardour into the world, and appears to 
accept the tenets by which her people live ; if she silences the voices 
of her heart, refuses Clive and accepts Lord Farintosh—even then 
her motives are for the most part entirely unselfish. It should be 
remembered, too, in this connection, that a young girl is very much 
at the mercy of her advisers, and apt to accept the creed taught her 
by them. Ethel’s family were altogether worldly, and a less spirited 
and earnest nature would hardly have escaped, or struggled to escape, 
or thought of struggling to escape their influence. 

After her eyes are opened, Ethel explains to Laura in an artless 
way the difficulties that had always beset her life, and the way in 
which she faced them. With a grave dignity she then puts aside 
Lord Farintosh and the social triumphs he represents, accepts humili- 
ation as her penance, and an unconscious spiritual greatness as her 
recompense. Thus she passes safe through the earth stains into 
lofty heights. Sorrow and keen suffering are yet to come, and many 
a heartache. They intensify the brightness of her native purity of 
mind and purpose as Ethel Newcome grows into an exalted woman- 
hood. 

A comparison between Ethel and Beatrix is interesting and 
suggestive. Their lives were somewhat similarly cast, both being 
high in the social scale. Both were endowed with spirit, intelligence, 
and exceptional beauty ; both were twice on the eve of brilliant 
marriages. Here the similarity in their situations ceases. Death 
robs Beatrix of the Duke of Hamilton, and after a few erratic and 
wayward years, she sinks into shame. We turn in pity from a life 
of lost possibilities. Ethel, on the other hand, struggling through 
the social customs that had blinded her, revolts in her honest soul 
against a loveless marriage, and herself dismisses Lord Farintosh. 
She spends her after life in caring for little children, and in helping 
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the old and poor. Looking with brave and kindly eyes upon a world 
that condemns her, she returns good for evil unto the uttermost, and 
hides from all a disappointed heart. When her character has reached 
this noble maturity, Clive at last is free to lead her into happiness. 
Both Beatrix and Ethel are still young when the fulfilment of their 
lives is reached. At no time was Beatrix worthy to stand at Ethel’s 
side, but deep and impassable is the gulf that separates them at last. 

It has been my wish to give what seems to me a just conception 
of Thackeray’s most notable heroines. In concluding, it is well to 
recall the old-fashioned message that he left for living women : ‘‘Ah, 
Chloe! To be good, to be simple, to be modest, to be loved be thy 
lot! Be thankful thou art not taller, nor stronger, nor richer, nor. 
wiser than the rest of the world.’’ 


Mary BRECKINRIDGE MorRISON. 





IMMORALITY AND THE MARRIAGE LAW 


CERTAIN dramatists have from time to time raised their voices in 
bitter lament against the functionary who in respect to plays performs 
the office ascribed in more general matters to Mrs. Grundy. The 
Lord Chamberlain, they assert, whilst viewing with a complaisant 
eye compositions that depict the allurements of immorality, rejects 
with severity those in which vice, though forming the mainspring of 
the plot, is treated in such a manner as to inspire repugnance and 
loathing. That there is much foundation for these charges all who 
have read the plots of certain recent plays will admit. But in this 
peculiarity the Lord Chamberlain, who after all is not selected for 
any special fitness for the post of a censor of morals, is by no means 
alone. The great majority of the British public, whilst not intolerant 
of risqué books, or euphuistic allusions to vice, is, except during 
occasional outbursts of hysteria, apt to frown on any attempt to 
discuss the matter in the abstract or to deal with it on scientific lines. 
Vice, especially organised vice, has come to be regarded as a deplor- 
able but necessary evil; like a cess-pit on a prosperous farm, its 
existence is admitted, but as far as possible ignored. This ostrich- 
like attitude, so typical of the conservative or, as we now say, 
re-actionary intelligence, does not, it is needless to add, make for 
reform. Evils and abuses, however unpleasant, are not alleviated 
by a weak acquiescence in their existence ; nor do walls now crumble 
away on mere shouting. It is by looking evils squarely in the face, 
by an estimation as well of their ultimate causes as of their acces- 
sories, that one is able to understand their strength or weakness, and 
the possibility under present conditions of, if not their abolition, at 
least of their mitigation. Though a social cancer such as vice may 
be almost beyond either the knife or gentler measures, nothing will 
be lost by a discussion, however brief, of its etiology and of its 
favouring environment. 

Without question, a first glance at the subject gives much support 
to the common attitude of despair. So far back as the earliest records 
of the human race carry us, in every country, amongst all peoples 

e have any advance from savagery to civilisation, from rustic 
“simplicity to the complexities of urban life, there has arisen the 
malignant cancer of prostitution. Putting aside those curious cases 
of its association with religion as in ancient Egypt, Babylon, and 
Greece, or (occasionally) in modern India, there is ample evidence of 
the existence of this institution amongst all civilised or semi-civilised 
people from the most ancient to the most modern times. In the clay 
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tablets of Hamurabi, on the papyrus of Egypt, equally in classical 
writings as in Chinese ideagraphs, from the narratives of ancient 
travellers, or of the Spanish conquistadors without a break to the 
most modern yellow journal, those who are curious in such matters 
can without difficulty trace the course of this truly pandemic disease 
of the social system. Nor have efforts well or ill considered been 
wanting for its extirpation. Like the parallel evil of alcoholism, it 
has incessantly attracted the attention of social reformers, regal and 
otherwise. The famous experiment of the Empress Theodora, the 
reforming agencies subsequent to the Crusades and the modern rescue 
houses, are examples of milder methods of dealing with the evil. 
Amongst the more drastic measures may be mentioned the expulsion of 
women of ill-fame from Venice in the Middle Ages, and the severe police ° 
regulations both in ancient Rome and in not a few civilised countries 
of the present day. But all have alike failed to produce any permanent 
improvement, or to touch more than the fringe of the subject. As 
too stringent liquor legislation in New Zealand and elsewhere is said 
to have resulted in the worse evil of secret drinking, some of the 
severer measures have, like drugs, which drive in to the vital organs 
some previously superficial malady, resulted in more deplorable evils 
than those which they professed to remedy. Others such as rescue 
houses are, on the face of them, foredoomed to failure. It were as idle 
to combat poverty by the charitable giving of alms, as to hope for 
the limitation of vice by rescue houses. At best, these like alms- 
houses may serve to rehabilitate a few special cases, cases out of the 
common run; at worst, they may result for obvious reasons in an 
exacerbation of the evil. In dealing with vice, as with poverty, all 
who hope for social reform must endeavour to attack the root of the 
disease, not merely its superficial manifestations. 

Now there is good evidence that poverty and overcrowded dwel- 
lings are the cause of much vice and prostitution. In many cases the 
commencement of a life of shame has been due to a simple want of 
bread, in others the want of decency, due to the conditions of slum 
dwellings, has been the predisposing circumstance. In so fzr as the 
evil results from these origins, the efforts now being made towards 
better housing of the working class and towards a social system 
having a more equable distribution of wealth will undoubtedly tend 
to its alleviation. The unfortunate industrial position of women, 
their arbitrary exclusion from many forms of employment, and the 
low wages earned in others, has been shown to foster immoral meghs 
of earning bread. Some progress, though as yet meagre and tenta- 
tive, has been’ made towards an alleviation of these conditions. 
Again, it is a matter of medical knowledge that alcohol and highly 
stimulating foods induce sexual incontinence. Here also there are 
grounds for anticipating an improvement in the future. The medical 
profession, formerly singularly unanimous as to the good effects of 
alcohol in moderation—all tipplers persuade themselves that they take 
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it in moderation—are now almost equally united in its condemnation, 
except when used as a drug. Public opinion may reasonably he 
expected to follow after a decent interval that of the medical pro- 
fession. Certain vegetarians also put forward an allegation, in which 
they have the qualified support of the doctors, on the evil effects of 
flesh foods on morality, especially of the young. There may be a 
basis of truth in this dictum, but the fact remains that several 
vegetarian nations such as the Hindus are by no means distinguished 
by high moral standard. At most, this factor can be regarded merely 
as a very subsidiary one. 

So far, then, as the minor concomitants of immorality are con- 
cerned, there is reason, provided that reactionary councils do not 
again darken the intellect of the nation, for anticipating in the future 
an improvement, though necessarily a slow and halting one. But the 
above factors are very far from being the only or indeed the principal 
ones. The latter, on a little consideration, will be found in celibacy, 
in a disregard of the biological function which nature has ordained 
from a certain age for all living creatures, except the lowly asexual 
organisms. All who have thought on the subject will recognise this 
as the cardinal factor, the main-spring of the vice that disgraces our 
streets. As a matter of fact, a German statistician, Von Octhrigen, 
has actually proved by figures that as the number of mar- 
riages decrease not only prostitution, but illegitimate births, 
tend to increase. Obviously, then, if any impression is to 
be made on the serried ranks of vice, if a real amelior- 
ation of the moral standard is to be effected, it will only 
be through a satisfactory solution of this problem of celibacy. 
Other factors there are, but none so important or so difficult to 
the extirpation of vice leaving it intact, were as vain as to attempt the 
death of a tree by merely lopping off the boughs. 


Now, as a matter of fact, in almost every civilised country, even 
when the total percentage of persons married remains unaffected, 
there is a steady increase in the age at which marriage takes place, 
and hence in the total of celibates. So high an authority as Dr. 
Westermarck ascribes this tendency chiefly to the difficulty of 
supporting a family in modern society. To the savage a family 
doubtless implies more hands for labour or for war ; to the civilised 
man now-a-days, merely heavy expenditure for education and susten- 
ance. The fact is that the younger generation now possesses 
much greater forethought and prudence than was the case previously. 
Partly owing to the weakening of religious faith men no longer marry 
at an early age, trusting buoyantly in the future; they desire now 
first to assure with certainty their position, to verify that their income 
actual or prospective will suffice for all eventualities. There is also a 
growing hesitation to take in youth as partner for a life-time one of 
whom the maturer judgment may disapprove, to make definite com- 
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mitments before increasing experience has ripened our understanding. 
In countries such as Ireland, Russia, and Brittany, where the older 
conditions still prevail, there is a marked absence of that canny 
forethought which is so distinguishing a mark of the Scotsman. 
People there marry early and beget children in a manner at which 
a dweller on the north of the Tweed would look aghast. The results, 
though distinctly favourable to sexual morality, are in other respects 
somewhat unfortunate. Amongst Hindus and Chinamen, who cer- 
tainly excel in the virtues of prudence and thrift, the age of marriage 
is, it is true, somewhat low, but here a special religious idea steps in ; 
Hindus and Chinamen consider the begetting of a son essential to 
the salvation, and hence take early steps to insure this desirable result. 
As a rule, however, it will be found that in civilised countries wherever 
people or classes of people are particularly distinguished by intel- 
ligence and forethought, there the age of marriage tends steadily to 
increase. It is unfortunate that these virtues, so characteristic of the 
modern educated citizen should exert an influence inimical to morality, 
but the fact is so, and in any serious attempt to raise the standard of 
sexual morals it must be grappled with. 


Before suggesting a (partial) solution for the problem of 
immorality, it may be as well to glance briefly at the position of 
women in modern civilisation. Until comparatively recent times man 
has, to put the matter with quite brutal frankness, regarded woman 
from but two points of view ; firstly, as an article of property ; and 
secondly, as a means of pleasure. In civilisations having pretentions 
to culture, these primitive conceptions are usually veiled by a decent 
gloss or veneer ; but the root ideas have always persisted, and have 
coloured, sometimes imperceptively, sometimes in the naked sim- 
plicity, both the sentiments of legislators (who, it is needless to 
remark, have always been of the male sex), and those governing the 
social conventions. If the history of the human race is only ‘‘a 
discreditable episode in the history of one of the meanest of planets,”’ 
surely the most discreditable aspect of that history lies in the relation 
of the two sexes. Many of the facts of former times and other races 
would be deemed incredible if not vouched for on unimpeachable 
evidence. They excite nausea even in the hardened anthropologist. 
Now for the first time woman is beginning to require a position in 
the battle of life on equal terms with her partner man ; to demand 
that she suffer no handicap other than those unavoidable ones 
imposed by nature. The increasing independence and self-respect 
due to those conditions must all be in favour of morality. An 
American woman will pass scatheless through the circumstances that 
would spell downfall, prompt and irretrievable, for her Oriental sister. 
At the same time, there is a danger, a real danger, that this 
independence, so wholesome in many respects, may in its contempt 
for many of the artificial and archaic survivals which still cling like 
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barnacles to our marriage law, bring about a disregard of certain 
essentials in it, such as safeguards for the children and the inhibition 
of purely ephemeral unions, which are very necessary for the State 
considered as a social organism. The substitution, beneficial though 
it may be, of new fundamental conceptions for those hallowed by 
long usage and tradition is indeed seldom accomplished without some 
excess. Thus in Japan (where, by-the-by, the marriage age of men 
has been much retarded) during the ten years ending 1906, in spite 
of the fact of 97,000 divorces against 380,000 marriages, illegitimate 
children and concubinage have both tended to increase. In many 
respects, however, the status of women in Japan was formerly—nay, 
is yet—peculiarly unfortunate ; the traditional moral conceptions of 
the Japanese differ fundamentally from those now accepted by 
Western nations. Illegitimate births and prosecutions for adultery 
have also latterly increased in France, where, as most people are aware 
there has been a profound change in religious conceptions. Though 
the medizval hell-fire, the threatened torments of the damned, viewed 
as an incentive to righteousness, leave something to be desired, yet 
they were not without their effect as regards sexual morality. 

But there has lately arrived on the scene an additional factor, one 
of great significance, and which may easily cause a dangerous 
increase in immorality, namely, the general diffusion of modern means 
for the prevention of conception. Obviously the elimination of the 
gravest result of incontinence is not likely to make for a higher 
standard of chastity. In England, as Sydney Webb has pointed out, 
the decrease latterly in the percentage of illegitimate births is probably 
due not to positive improvement in morality, but to the diffusion of a 
means by which to avoid the consequences of it. This artificial 
limitation of the family—which Mr. Shaw, that enfant terrible of 
Socialism, styles ‘‘the most revolutionary discovery of the nineteenth 
century’’—has undoubtedly come to stay ; neither the fulminations of 
reverend prelates, nor the harangues of a Roosevelt, are in the least 
likely to cause its discontinuance. It has simply to be accepted as a 
fact. Not only so, but it may even be possible to make use of it, 
paradoxical as it may seem, as an instrument for the elevation of 
sexual morality. We are, as already pointed out, confronted with a 
steady rise in the age of marriage on the part of man, a tendency 
which certainly makes for immorality, even though to a great extent 
based on the virtues of forethought and thrift. Now the remedy 
which it is desired to here put forward is this, so to alter the law of 
marriage as to admit, in the case of infertile unions—the infertility is 
éx hypothesi a factor now under control—of a divorce by mutual 
consent after a reasonable period, say five years. A fixed minimum 
period is necessary in order to obviate purely ephemeral unions. in 
the case of fertile marriages, which in a healthy society should con- 
stitute the normal type, divorce at least during the life-time of the 
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children should continue to be permitted only in the case of grave 
marital offences. 

The permanency or the reverse of a marriage will be seen on this 
view to depend legally on its fertility. Only when the union is 
infructuous will divorce by mutual consent be permissible. The 
reason for this distinction is the paramount importance which in every 
well-ordered polity must be attached to the care and up-bringing of 
the children. The claims of the latter to healthy and sanitary 
surroundings, to kindly home influences, and sufficiency of education 
are now recognised on all hands. The weight previously ascribed to 
heredity in the making of a good citizen is as a result of modern 
investigation found to be a steadily diminishing quantity ; the 
environment during childhood is, on the other hand, assuming a 
greater and greater importance. If the prosperity of a State depends 
on the proportion of sane and intelligent citizens, then surely that 
State has in the future the greatest chances of success which best 
safeguards the up-bringing and education of the young, and which so 
far as is possible permits no considerable class of its children to be 
subjected to evil influences or handicapped by deficient education ; 
in a word, which grants equal opportunities to all. The position of 
the children is the touch-stone by which any marriage system must 
be tried. ‘‘To the welfare of their offspring, the parents, as good 
citizens, must agree to sink all personal differences, and to work 
together jointly to secure to them every possible advantage in the 
struggle of life.’’ That at least should be the stand-point of the State 
in this matter. And since the care of a step-father or step-mother is 
notoriously inferior to that of the true parents, no divorce except for 
serious marital offences is desirable between those who possess 
children. By serious marital offences is to be understood adultery 
by either party, systematic cruelty on the part of the husband or 
desertion for a term of years ; in such cases it is for the interest of 
the children that the marriage bond should be dissolved. As regards 
causes for divorce, the English law is, it may be remarked, obviously 
in a state of transition, and it is merely a question of time when 
divorce on the above grounds, already permitted in several countries, 
shall also be permitted here. The grotesque anachronism, so con- 
ducive to immorality, by which release from the marital tie is refused 
in cases where both parties have been guilty of adultery, will, let us 
hope, be the first restriction to disappear. 

Now as regards freedom to divorce by mutual consent after five 
years in the case of infructuous marriages, there is éx hypothesi no 
question of the children’s interest. The matter is simply one between 
two adult citizens. The decisive importance of such a provision in 
the encouragement of early marriage is equally manifest. The two 
great causes which tend to the postponement of that event are, as has 
been pointed out, firstly, the desire to assure a suitable home, and 
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recently, a natural hesitation to commit oneself when young to a 
partnership for life. Both these causes are based, be it remarked, on 
prudence and forethought, virtues which are likely to grow with the 
growth of civilisation and intelligence. The artificial limitation of 
the family which will without doubt be in the future a universal 
practice, removes the chief objection to marriage for the former 
reason. Clearly many people are able to support a wife who are 
unable to support children. Similarly, the permission to divorce by 
mutual consent after a reasonable period obviates the apprehension 
which persons now feel in respect of marriage owing to its irrevocable 
character. Where a contract if found unsuitable is after a reasonable 
time capable of rescission, but little hesitation will be felt in subjecting 
oneself to its provisions. It is the irrevocable leap into the unknown 
which causes men to hesitate. And since the power of limitation of 
the family will ere long be generally known, it will be entirely within 
the power of the contracting parties to render their pact terminable 
or the reverse. With the removal of the chief factors which now make 
for the retardation of marriage, early marriages, such as nature 
intends, will again become the rule and not the exception, to the 
manifest gain of morality. Prostitution, that saprophyte of the social 
organism, should show a marked diminution, and become more amen- 
able to treatment by other means, such as better housing, an improved 
standard of wages, etc. Moreover, since the great majority of marital 
delicts occur in the case of childless couples joined in unsympathetic 
union, no little improvement may reasonably be expected in one form 
of immorality which, thanks to the press, is kept so prominently 
before the public view. In illustration of this aspect of the matter 
may be mentioned the fact that in Switzerland the proportion of 
divorces between childless couples is double of that between those 
who have offspring. 

Every relaxation of the marriage laws has met with the bitterest 
opposition from the clerical and reactionary parties, and assuredly 
objectors will not be wanting to the proposal now made. They may 
be reminded initially that in a double sense the burden of proof, to 
use a legal term, is upon them, and not upon the supporters of more 
liberal views. In the first place, marriage is in practically all civilised 
countries regarded as a civil contract ; the only exceptions are people 
much under sacerdotal influence, such as the Hindus and certain 
sections of the Christian Church, by both of whom it is regarded as a 
sacrament, and hence with rare exceptions indissoluable. Now it is 
a common rule of law that when the two parties to a contract mutually 
desire its rescission, it can be annulled save only in cases where its 
rescission would injure third parties (in this case of children), or 
would be contrary to public policy. It is for the objectors then to 
show that the exception applies, that the proposed relaxation would 
clash with the best interests of the State. Again, ascetism, the cult 
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of pain as such, so much extolled by the ancient monks and their 
homologues the ascetics of India, is no longer accepted as a desirable 
creed. If the mutual happiness of two people is manifestly furthered 
by the dissolution of the marital bond between them, modern ideas 
are certainly in favour of granting that dissolution, unless the latter 
can, as previously remarked, be proved to be contrary to the common 
weal. 

The customary objection on public grounds taken to relaxations 
of marriage laws is that they will conduce to immorality. Such, 
for instance, was one basis of the fierce objurgations with which were 
assailed fifty years ago the slight and tardy alterations made in the . 
English law of divorce. There is also much babbling of vague phrases 
such as ‘‘the sacredness of the marriage tie,’’ and ‘‘foundations of 
society,’’ backed up by scriptural texts of still more doubtful signi- 
fication. It would be well for these worthy people before taking upon 
themselves the role of Cassandra to glance at other countries besides 
their own. The incurious rustic holds as eternal and supremely fair 
the mountains that surround his own petty homestead ; the geologist 
knows them to be one in a series of changing forms, of which the 
world holds many others equal or. superior in beauty and majesty. 
South Carolina, for instance, which is or was the only State in the 
Union where divorce was not permitted, was apparently the only one 
in which legal recognition was given to concubinage. Again, the 
truly appalling immorality and licentiousness of the Middle Ages, 
when the indissolubility of the marriage tie was held to be as essential 
to the social as the geocentric theory to the cosmic system, does not 
show any particular connection between this dogma and a high 
standard of sexual morality. The progress which has most certainly 
been effected since that period has in many instances been accom- 
panied by a notable relaxation of the stringency of the divorce laws. 
Will any person contend after a scrutiny of the facts that sexual 
morality or family life is at a lower ebb in those States of America 
where divorce is most freely permitted than in the Catholic Kingdoms 
of Europe? Is family life less wholesome or the conjugal tie less 
revered in such countries as Scotland and Holland, where divorce is 
freely allowed for adultery or desertion, than in Italy or Spain, where 
the rigour of the Canon law prevails? 

As an illustration of how innocuous may be the utmost freedom of 
divorce, let us take the case of Burma. The people of this country 
profess the Buddhist religion, the moral code of which resembles 
that of Christianity, caste distinctions are unknown, and the position 
of woman is not dissimilar to that in Western countries. Marriage 
is there considered as a purely civil contract, of which publicity, as in 
the Scottish law, is the only real essential. ‘‘It is,’’ says Chan Toon, 
an accepted authority, ‘‘as easily dissolved as it is contracted, and in 
this respect resembles a partnership where the assets and liabilities 
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have to be divided.’’ If both parties agree, each takes his or her 
property obtained before marriage, whilst that acquired during mar- 
riage is divided equally. If only one party agrees and no fault is 
alleged, divorce is still permissible in practice, though on this point 
the law is unsettled. Here then we have a nation in which an extreme 
liberty of divorce is permissible, a liberty markedly in excess of that 
now claimed. Yet separations are by no means unduly common, nor 
is the sacredness of family life and the care of children regarded in 
any way less seriously than with us. Illegitimate children are rare, 
whilst except round the corrupt Court.of Mandalay prostitution was 
almost unknown until the advent into the country in recent times of 
swarms of Indian and other unmarried men. The case of Burma is 
then distinctly in favour of a removal of the ecclesiastical bonds in 
which our marriage law is swathed. It is not a precedent which 
should be pushed too far, as the great mass of the Burman people live 
under rural and not under urban conditions—it is in the cities that 
the sexual problem is most difficult—but so far as it goes it is an awk- 
ward fact for the upholders on public grounds of the Canon Law. 

It would be quite impossible, even if space permitted, to trace here 
the different divorce laws, both present and past, in their kaleidoscopic 
variations amongst the different races of men. The Roman law, both 
under the Republic and the Empire, most interesting and instructive 
of all, that of the ancient Greeks with its Oriental tincture of feminine 
subservience, the usuage of the Teutons and Danes allowing in prac- 
tice much freedom of divorce, the extraordinary brevity of the mar- 
riage contract amongst the ancient Irish, the too frequent instances 
where the woman is wholly at the mercy of her husband, these with 
countlessly varying customs among all peoples, both savage and civi- 
lised, form one of the most diversified fields of sociological study. But 
no impartial observer will find any connection between a lenient law 
of divorce, except when under the later Pagan Emperors it was car- 
ried to an extreme, and sexual immorality. The factors that make 
for the latter phenomenon are various and complex, but reasonable 
freedom of divorce cannot honestly be numbered amongst them. In- 
deed if due provision is made, as in the present proposal, to the care of 
children no excessive facility of divorce is practicable. Finally it 
may be pointed out the rigour of the Canon law only obtained its 
maximum with the Council of Trent in 1563, the early Christians in- 
heriting much of the old Roman freedom in this respect, and that 
both the code Napoleon and the Prussian law of 1794 permitted 
divorce by mutual consent, the former after two years, the latter if 
there were no children. 

But, assert some opponents of social reform, people can never be 
made moral by legislation. Whatever truth there is in this somewhat 
hackneyed adage, it is at least quite certain that people can be made 
immoral by legislation ; that has been proved over and over again. 
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By a properly conceived law of marriage and divorce, we can at least 
put no artificial hinderances in the path of those who desire to live 
a decent and natural life. True morality must, apart from religious 
instruction, largely depend on self-respect, combined with a keen 
sense of one’s whole duty as a citizen. The inculcation of such virtues 
may be safely left to enlightened system of education. It is for the 
law to insure that the instruction of early years and the sane influences 
of home life are not needlessly imperilled by a prolonged and unna- 
tural period of celibacy based for the most part on the very virtues 
which it is the interest of the State to implant. 

Perhaps then the situation as regards immorality, both that in | 
its organised and in its casual or furtive aspects is not altogether 
without some real gleam of hope. Certain collateral factors which 
tend to the increase of prostitution, such as poverty, overcrowding and 
the ignorance and dependence of woman, are either in process of 
amendment or their amendment forms definite planks in a political 
platform. The increasing retardation, from prudential motives of 
the marriage age, combined with dissemination of knowledge for the 
prevention of conception, make, it is true, for an increase in illicit 
intercourse. In so far there is groynd for serious alarm. But a modi- 
fication of the law of marriage, still trammelled by ecclesiastical 
dogma, so as to permit divorce by mutual consent after a reasonable 
period, say five years, in the case of infertile marriages should go far 
to combat this untoward tendency and to reduce prostitution itself 
within small and manageable limits. By the aid of such a modifica- 
tion, the limitation of the family, so far from tending to immorality, 
will have a quite contrary effect. No longer checked by motives of 
economy early union between the sexes should again become the rule, 
and a social system be re-established more in accordance with the 
plain laws of Nature, laws from which mankind has never departed 
for long or in large numbers without unfortunate results to morality 
and to the health of the social organism. The modification proposed, 
though it would leave unaltered the existing responsibility for the 
care of offspring, will certainly be denounced by the supporters of 
the ecclesiastical law of marriage. Such an opposition unsupported, 
as it would be, by historical argument, will leave unmoved those who 
see in modern marriage only a union contracted on frankly equal terms 
between men and women for the procreation of offspring when their 
income permits, and for the accord of mutual comfort and affection. 


BERNARD HOUGHTON. 









HERBERT SPENCER AS THEIST. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER would, of course, have repudiated the word 
**Theist’’ as applicable to him: and, in the sense in which he would 
have repudiated it, we do not use it. His field was not the field of 
Theology, but, indirectly, his influence in that field has been enormous. 
He said nothing about ‘‘God,’’ but he had a great deal to say about 
The Ultimate Reality, and we may say with safety that his teachings 
respecting God or The Ultimate Reality are prophetic, in the sense 
that they forecast the Theism of the future when the Theism of the 
past, now falling away from us in the present, is proved to be hope- 
lessly crude and inadequate. 

There is no word which requires more watching than the word 
‘**Theism,’’ and there is no phrase more vague and elusive than the 
phrase ‘‘Belief in God.’’ The Theism of the past (may we yet think 
of it quite as the past?) was almost entirely anthropomorphic. God 
was simply ‘‘a magnified man.’’ He was seated on a ‘‘great white 
throne”’ in an actual place, and most of the old painters depicted Him 
as a venerable old man. In short, He was strictly a person in our 
ordinary sense of the word ‘‘person’’: and He had huge personal 
characteristics. He was subject to moods; He was open to entreaty : 
He could change His mind: He could be appeased; and, quite in 
the old pagan sense, He could be propitiated—and with blood. Any 
one who shrank from this crude picture of God was thought to be in 
a rebellious state of mind. Every one who repudiated it was regarded 
as a dangerous heretic : and, until lately, not many dared to question 
or repudiate it: and yet this old picture of God was, all the time, 
rapidly becoming a distress to vast numbers of religious men and 
women, and the creator of doubts that endangered belief in God 
altogether. 

Herbert Spencer, from his position of detachment, and purely as 
an independent thinker, looked out upon all this, without antagonism 
and without prejudice : and, probably without knowing precisely what 
he was doing, apparently repudiating Theism, but building ‘‘better 
than he knew,”’ he laid at least the foundations for a Theism which 
would be in harmony with modern conceptions of the Universe and 
sufficiently cognisant of the limitations of Man. So far from denying 
God, his affirmations were really vast enough to absorb or surpass 
all previous affirmations, and to suggest a Deity or Ultimate Reality 
at once unassailable by science and reason, and fully satisfying to the 
humble reverence of the most devout. In fact, his thought of that 
Ultimate Reality was inspired as much by humble reverence as by 
philosophy, science and reason. 
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Spencer’s phrase, ‘‘The Unknowable,’’ has been pitiably misun- 
derstood. Instead of dismissing, it in reality intensified the vital 
affirmation of Theism. It was based upon the sense of vastness, not 
of haziness. It was the tribute of an immense thought, not of a jaded 
despair,—a splendid affirmation, not a dull negation. It was, in 
truth, the finest modern version of the ancient cry, ‘‘Who by searching 
can find out God, who can find out the Almighty unto perfection? 
That is high as Heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than Sheol, what 
canst thou know ?”’ 

It must be remembered, too, that Spencer applied his doctrine of 
The Unknowable as much to Science as to Theology. Both, he said, 
deal with symbols. ‘‘Ultimate Scientific Ideas are all representative 
of realities that cannot be comprehended.’’ The man of Science, 
then, is as much pulled up before the Ultimate Reality as the man of 
Theology : and yet Spencer’s doctrine of the Unknowable, as applied 
to Science, did not retard him as a scientist : and it only seemed to 
retard him in relation to Theology because that was not his field. But, 
in reality, he was no more agnostic in relation to Theology than in 
relation to Science, Force, Space and Time, are as insoluble as God. 
It is precisely the man of Science, he says, who knows that he con- 
stantly lives and works ‘‘face to face with an insoluble enigma,”’ 
‘and he ever more clearly perceives it to be an insoluble enigma.’’ 
‘‘He, more than any other, truly knows that in its ultimate nature 
nothing can be known.’’ But that does not invalidate or put a stop 
to science; neither, he says, does it invalidate or put a stop to 
Religion. It only invalidates and puts a stop to the poor little peep- 
shows that have been constructed and insisted upon as finalities in 
Religion’s name. 

The doctrine of the Unknowable, then, does not involve closing 
inquiry or unconcern. Quite the contrary. Spencer held and urged 
the opinion that the soul of truth in Religion was the conviction that 
the all-pervading mystery ‘‘is a mystery calling for interpretation,”’ 
and he presses upon us the validity of this, as belonging of necessity 
to us, and as worthy of our highest and most reverential thought. 
In doing this he (probably without actually intending it) carried the 
banner of Theism to a height which is far above that occupied by 
the conventional Theism of our day. The famous passage in which 
this was done may here be profitably quoted. 

‘This, which to most will seem an essentially irreligious position, 
is an essentially religious one—nay, is the religious one, to which, 
as already shown, all others are but approximations. In the estimate 
it implies of the Ultimate Cause, it does. not fall short of the alterna- 
tive position, but exceeds it. Those who espouse this alternative 
position, assume that the choice is between Personality and some- 
thing lower than Personality ; whereas the choice is rather between 
Personality and something that may be higher. Is it not possible 
that there is a mode of being as much transcending Intelligence and 
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Will as these transcend mechanical motion? Doubtless we are totally 
unable to imagine any such higher mode of being. But this is not a 
reason for questioning its existence ; it is rather the reverse. Have 
we not seen how utterly unable our minds are to form even an approach 
to a conception of that which underlies all phenomena? Is it not 
proved that we fail because of the incompetence of the Conditioned 
to grasp the Unconditioned. Does it not follow that the Ultimate 
Cause cannot in any respect be conceived because it is in every respect 
greater than can be conceived ?”’ 

It is just at this point that we may take note of the valuable nega- 
tive work done by this doctrine of ‘‘The Unknowable.’’ In so far 
as it is established, it gently wipes out all our final creeds, all our 
pictures, limitations and definitions of God: He is too subtile for 
them, too real, too great. It stops all our final decisions concerning 
The Unseen : it is too intricate for them. It repeals all our verdicts 
as to the divine devices, except those found in Natural Law. It puts 
aside all the old ‘‘Plans of Salvation’’ turning upon belief in opinions 
born in the past, and finds salvation in loyalty to the present. It 
makes impertinent all the anathemas and most of the promises of the 
Church. 

All this is to the good ; but it takes nothing from the true basis of 
belief, and nothing from the real ground of hope. We still stand, as 
children, before the Infinite Fatherhood : we still see the beautiful and 
hope-inspiring process of evolution at work, and ever working for 
higher destinies and fuller life ; we are still lost in wonder, gratitude, 
and awe as we look out upon the grander and wider sweep of that 


One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


There is an important sense in which Spencer’s doctrine of The 
Unknowable enlarges the field of thought and stimulates inquiry. 
This is so because the verdict of ‘‘Unknowable’’ is based upon an 
affirmation of vastness, not upon a denial of reality, to which is added 
an explicit declaration of the necessity and validity of the quest. 
‘‘Positive knowledge,’’ Spencer says, ‘‘does not, and never can, fill 
the whole region of positive thought. At the uttermost reach of dis- 
covery there arises, and must ever arise, the question—What lies 
beyond?’’ From this point of view, the word ‘‘Inexhaustbile’’ might 
be a better word than ‘‘Unknowable,’’ and it often looks as though 
Spencer had inexhaustible rather than unknowable in his mind. 

The great problem of Theism, then, is, with him, an urgent one 
and a living one. The Theistic sentiment ‘‘is a constituent in man’s 
nature,’’ he says, and ‘‘must be classed among human emotions,’’ and 
therefore ‘‘we cannot rationally ignore it.’’ Of Religion, then, he 
says: ‘‘We must always remember that amid its many errors and 
corruptions, it has asserted and diffused a supreme verity. From the 
first, the recognition of this supreme verity, in however imperfect a 
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manner, has been its vital element ; and its chief defects, once extreme, 
but gradually diminishing, have been its failures to recognise in full 
that which it recognised in part. The truly religious element of Reli- 
gion has always been good: ; that which has proved untenable in doc- 
trine and vicious in practice, has been its irreligious element ; and 
from this it has been undergoing purification.’”’ This ‘supreme 
verity’’ is of the very essence of Theism, and no one ever stated it 
better than Spencer in that memorable sentence, ‘‘One truth must 
grow ever clearer—the truth that there is an Inscrutable Existence 
everywhere manifested, to which he (the man of science) can find nor 
conceive either beginning or end. Amid the mysteries which become 
the more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will. 
remain the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an 
Infinite and Eternal energy, from which all things proceed.’’ This 
‘Infinite and Eternal Energy,’’ he describes as ‘‘the Ultimate Reality, 
transcending human thought’’: and this Ultimate Reality is the 
Infinite and Eternal energy operating unceasingly in a Universe that 
seems ‘‘everywhere alive.’’ What is the inference? Spencer did not 
draw it, but it is surely this,—that the Ultimate Reality is, in some 
transcendent sense, alive, in whom, in very deed, we all live and move 
and have our being, and who lives and moves and has His being in 
us. 

Spencer again and again insisted upon the importance and even 
the necessity of the great Theistic, inference, though he left these to 
others. He affirmed that ‘‘while the beliefs to which analytic science 
leads are such as do not destroy the object-matter of religion, but 
simply transfigure it, science under its concrete forms enlarges the 
sphere for religious sentiment.’’ ‘‘Enlarges the sphere,’’ be it ob- 
served. Primitive man began his Theism low down, but with a true 
instinct that an internal energy was always the immediate antecedent 
of changes wrought by him, and the modern man has only improved 
upon it in his splendid inferences ‘‘that the Power manifested through- 
out the Universe distinguished as material, is the same Power which 
in ourselves wells up under the form of consciousness.’’ If that is so, 
we are in immediate contact with that Power, and communion with 
it is not only a possibility but a necessity. Here again we are reminded 
that Mr. Spencer halted, but that makes no difference to the argu- 
ment. He brought us home to the Ultimate Reality, and he brought 
the Ultimate Reality home to us, and left Him there. If he did not 
care to follow that up, or if he drifted into anything seemingly incon- 
sistent with it, that was his loss, and it need not be ours. But it is 
not necessary to pursue the matter further. We can only repeat that 
his Theistic teaching logically carries us to an as yet unattained height 
where, if we seem to lose anything of God, it is only because we 
escape from crude survivals of outgrown anthropomorphisms. 

For a limited God, seated somewhere on a great white throne, he 
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tells us of an immanent God, who is the secret and the inmost uplift- 
ing life of all things, the Creator, Sustainer, and Spirit substance of 
everything that is: Unknowable because Inexhaustible, and yet not 
utterly Unknowable, for all things are His manifestations, and all His 
works are words. We may, for instance, rationally conclude that He 
is One; that He sees the end from the beginning, that He is far- 
seeing, dominant, ethical, a lover of beauty, harmony, order; and 
that Evolution is the mode of His working, revealing a stream of tend- 
ency which in every direction makes for progress, and therefore for 
righteousness. In truth, we have only to follow Herbert Spencer's 
lead in order to find ourselves in a Temple which might receive and 
shelter a now almost homeless Theism for a hundred years. 


Joun Pace Hoprps. 











ADULT SUFFRAGE—WITH A PROVISO. 





AGAINST an imprudent extension of the electoral franchise we ought 
to be on guard. But this danger—the chasm that separates us from 
both Woman and Adult Suffrage—must be faced, and a solution 
found consistent with the extension of the Parliamentary franchise. 
Hence a Woman Suffrage Bill, that will extend the franchise to 
equal terms with men, is not the question : and a wider male suffrage, 
brought about by a still further reduction of the property qualification, ° 
is but an ill-advised tinkering with the problem of Manhood Suffrage. 
We must seek a new franchise principle. 

Whether or not the occupation and property qualifications could 
be seriously reduced further—unless to a Penny franchise—a franchise 
based on property is long since past its labour. No doubt such quali- 
fications were indispensable in those days when to the moneyed only 
were opened the doors of the schoolroom. At that time property 
owners were probably the best electors obtainable. But tested by 
modern standards, Parliamentary -enfranchisement appears to be a 
proceeding based on arbitrary selection. Legal disqualifications no 
longer indicate lack of that general ability and public spiritedness 
which is expected, at least technically, of the voter at the polling- 
booth. Proof of property-ownership or rateable occupancy is no 
longer the badge of the perfect voter. 

Despite the whittling-away of the money qualification as a basis 
of electoral franchisement, the principle of property suffrage is only 
bent, not broken. It could indeed be argued that as long as the 
franchise springs from money considerations, no matter how neg- 
ligible, and as long as ‘‘Taxation, representation ; no taxation, no 
representation’’ prevails, so long will a Plural Voting Bill remain 
unjustified. 

We are inveigled into believing that at a General Election the 
British Constitution invites and receives the opinions of the people. 
The truth is,—it receives round-figured statistics on the Distribution- 
of-wealth, with the political views of six million of the male adult 
population. Then our sense of humour takes wings, and we speak of 
‘*Mandates of the people.’’ The population of the Three Kingdoms 
has reached 43 million, Subtracting the ‘‘minor’’ and female popula- 
tion, there will still remain about 4 million male adults unenfranchised. 
Only 7,266,000 enjoy the Parliamentary vote: so that even if the 
House of Commons is more representative than heretofore ‘‘a truly 
representative body’’ it is not. Of the adult population a small 
minority is represented, and of the male adult population an uncon- 
vincing majority. 
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To interest as many as possible in public affairs: that ought to 
be the stoutest plank in the platform of Adult Suffragists. No need 
to dilate on the elevating influence that an interest in the serious 
businesses of life has on men’s minds. Despite the 5,950,000 voters 
out of 7,266,000 electors of 1906, and allowing for 113 uncontested 
seats, the apathy of the British public when general elections are at 
a distance provokes reflection on the failure of the Franchise Laws. 
A system of Parliamentary suffrage that breeds an ephemeral type 
of politician is self-condemned. In England, as in any self-governing 
country, there can be but one reason for political apathy—a restricted 
franchise must somehow exclude desirables and admit many whose 
opinions are so worthless that their owners do not put themselves 
to the trouble of recording them. 

What is desiderated then is legislation that will stimulate the 
sense of public duty. An Adult Suffrage Bill travels a long way on 
that road. It is unreasonable to expect public spiritedness amongst 
a people that enjoys only 7,266,000 franchisers in a population of 43 
million. There are about sixteen million male and female adults 
unenfranchised. We have little guarantee that the seven million 
electors represent the best opinions of the people. 

With an Adult Suffrage Act on the Statute Book electoral results 
will be more valuable as an expression of opinion : as many men, so 
many minds. A section of the population may, of course, signify 
their stupidity by refraining from exercising the franchise. They 
can be separately treated. Further, a real attempt will have been 
made to purify public life ; for the Revision Courts will be demolished, 
and new buildings set up in their stead. Adult Suffrage will bring 
its own welcome even if leading to nothing of note except the abolition 
of our present revision and registration system. 

In any case, willy-nilly, the trend of Suffrage legislation is adult- 
wards. On Woman Enfranchisement should be imposed no 
conditions to which we shall not equally bind men. I speak merely 
of ‘‘Enfranchisement,’’ not of any sphere of operations when 
enfranchised. 

Now it is sufficiently evident that a majority of the electorate are 
not only, not politicians of a high order, but are less than mediocre. 
It is likely also that humanity in the bulk will remain mediocre, both 
as to education and political discernment. With mediocrity then we 
must rest satisfied. But it is high time to draw a line below 
mediocrity. The incidental conference of the franchise on the unin- 
structed has ever been the disadvantage of any kind of popular 
suffrage ; much more, then, of Adult Suffrage. Here, forgive me! 
The educational attainments and political sagacity of the British 
people are none too high—Empires to the contrary. (I do not include 
the Irish. We are sounder and more persevering politicians: and 
our starved Primary Education system is more successful than 
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England’s.) Under an Universal Suffrage Bill the number of 
uninstructed franchisers would of course increase. We have too 
many already. Provision against such undesirable growth should 
be incorporated in the Bill. With the control of legislation entirely 
devolving on the people, it becomes imperative that legislation should 
be forthcoming to restrain an injudicious distribution of votes to 
those who are unable to prove themselves ‘‘fit and proper persons.’’ 

I am not passionately devoted to the ‘‘workman’s vote’’ as such : 
it is a principle for which I am not prepared to mount the gallows. 
But electors who profess Conservative politics, so as to conceal their 
ignorance of any politics, are as unlovable. To become a politician — 
—what else is a Parliamentary voter—something ought to be expected 
in addition to £10 lodgings or 4os. freeholds. Workmen, by the 
fact of organising themselves, recognise this. But organisations only 
take precedence of nothing. Associations of every political 
complexion carry a number of opinionless unreasoning people as 
ballast, who are merely handed the score to join in a refrain they 
do not understand. The members of the Orange Lodges of the North- 
East corner of Ireland are amongst the principal offenders in this 
respect. Political societies in this sense are mixed blessings. 

As soon as the Parliamentary franchise is freed of the hulky 
system of property qualifications a scheme must be devised whereby 
any further indiscreet distribution of votes to the unsuitable may be 
stayed. What is wanted is—not so much a reduced property or 
lodger franchise as its abolition; not so much Limited Women’s 
Franchise as Complete Women’s Franchise ; not so much Complete 
Women’s Franchise as Adult Suffrage; and not so much Adult 
Suffrage as Intelligent Suffrage. 

I. The Parliamentary franchise should be made accessible to 
every man and woman—latchkey holder, pauper, or one-time prisoner 
—irrespective of property, who, in the opinion of the Revision Court 
officers, is entitled to the vote on the grounds of, (a) general education, 
and (b) political and sociological information : and those who do not 
satisfy the Revision Officers should remain unenfranchised until they 
will have reached the requisite standards in these departments. Once 
enfranchised, a voter should remain in possession of the suffrage 
for life. 

The Revision Courts will thus be only concerned with first 
applications, or applications that have been previously refused. 
There will be few, if any, property owners denied the vote under 
these regulations. If there be any, then let them suffer. The 
‘*Taxation, representation’’ cry has long enough saved a multi- 
tude of incapables. 

Then we have men and women who ‘‘take no interest in 
politics,”’—the apathetics proper. There is no injustice involved 
in refusing them the vote, because of their failure to satisfy the 
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examiners in the second particular. It is praise for the new 
suffrage. 

The introduction of the woman voter will be gradual; for 
applicants only will be considered. Thus we shall be able to 
avoid what regularly happens in Australia, to wit, women electors 
indifferent about the privileges of the franchise: which comes 
to the same thing as saying that they should never have been 
enfranchised. In respect of only giving votes, in the first 
instance, to applicants, and then only to the competent the new 
suffrage must be inexorable. 

In this suffrage we are not aiming a blow at Democracy. The 
new suffrage may appear unfavourable at first sight. Victory 
must be with the Democrats at the end of the day. Adult Suffrage 
in any form will be to their advantage before any other section 
of the community ; and so will the abolition of plural voting. 
Further, Democracy should learn that its strength lies in its 
enlightenment. Although it is unkind to pour contempt on 
stupidity, the ignorant and illiterate elector is detestable. It is 
certain that there are many such voters. None but the basest 
would accept bribes; five hundred such are not worth one 
conscientious opinion. 

The educational test advocated is not the test of a Secondary 
School education. Nothing more ought to be expected than a 
full Primary School course. In a word, electors should be able 
to read, write, and understand simple language, and hence be 
able to intelligently discuss the ordinary topics of social and 
political life. Without this accomplishment a vote is intrinsically 
worthless. A certificate of having passed through the curriculum 
of a Primary School, or its equal, would avoid trouble and 
inconvenience. But failing this a test should be imposed. 

The ‘‘political and sociological information’’ test is to be 
understood in the same way. A few well-judged questions of 
topical, social, and political interest by the ‘‘examiners’’ would 
speedily decide the merits of each applicant. The existence of the 
**political sense’? must be proved, not taken for granted. The 
intelligent man-in-the-street need not fear the shame of a refusal. 
Further, the candidates will be mostly young people. 
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II. The electors, under the current registration system, for the 
year (or two years) previous to that of the new suffrage should remain 
enfranchised for life. 

It would be obviously unfair to deprive the last of the old 
electorate of its vote, and expect it to make good its claim on 
the new basis. So even “‘illiterates,’?’ whom long experience 
has otherwise rendered competent should be retained. But under 
the reformed registration system it must be agreed that from 
the given date “‘illiterates’’ will not be enfranchised. 
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III. Persons of 18 years of age and upwards who satisfy the 
Registration Officers as to their fitness and propriety should be 
enfranchised. 

The under-twenty-one-years-of-age disqualification is a regula- 
tion that deals with the possession of property, and is not a test 
of political competency at all. 

There are young people undeniably entitled to the vote, on the 
ground of having obtained a good general education, and who 
are normally acquainted with the duties of citizenship, and the 
rights of society. Those should not be excluded without a 
hearing. Their only fault is inexperience, and a youthful 
enthusiasm that conservative old gentlemen have ceased to 
understand ; yet an enthusiasm that forms the back-bone of 
national and political movements the world over. Now we may 
as well admit Ripe Experience is an asset of great importance 
to a politician, and ought to be valued accordingly. But Youthful 
Enthusiasm has its own value. On the young man or woman 
seeking the franchise, with education credentials only a certainty, 
should be imposed however a severer test of general capability. 

Finally, a distinct gain in the interests of the purity of public life 
will be the reformation of the Revision Courts. Always expensive, 
the unending strife between political agents and the contortion of the 
lists to suit parties has well-nigh exhausted public patience. Here 
is an instance, and ex uno disce omnes. Irish Nationalism could 
claim 3 or 4 more seats but for the wealth that the hypocritical 
Ascendancy Party pours into the treasury of its registration associ- 
ations. The popular parties are poor, and are not able to offer much 
opposition. 

The odious system of ‘‘Objection Notices,’’ the annoyance of 
being continually obliged to lodge claims, and maybe then discovering 
that his name has been struck off the approved lists have combined 
to deter many an elector from going to the polls. The registration 
system that allows political agents to erase the names of legitimate 
voters, and write in those of persons not presently entitled to the 
franchise is self-condemned. Interest in Parliamentary elections has 
long since shifted from the public platform to the unhealthy atmos- 
phere of the Revision Courts, and the political party least able to 
finance itself stands to lose. Revision Courts are a Tory relic. They 
negative the advantages that accrue from a reduced franchise, 
constitute an indirect tax on Democracy, and are sacred only to the 
interested profession. Enfranchised in one constituency, disenfran- 
chised in another for the one and same reason, the technicalities and 
abuses have created no uncertain desire in the minds of all that the 
thing should be swept away, and a simple uniform system of regis- 
tration installed in its stead. 

W. G. Fa.ton. 
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GENUINE SPORT. 


IS GENUINE SPORT COMPATIBLE WITH TRUE 
HUMANITY? 


EXAMINATION of, and reflection upon, the terms of our question show 
us that these apparently simple straightforward words ‘‘Sport’’ and 
‘*‘Humanity’’ do not admit of a clear-cut mathematical definition, 
but really cover a large field of thought, and we may have in our 


_ minds only one part of that field at the time, and so deceive ourselves. 


For instance, the noun ‘‘Humanity’’ may be alternatively derived 
from the adjectives ‘‘Human”’ or ‘‘Humane.”’ The ‘‘Humanity’’ of 
our question is evidently a crystallisation of the idea of the ‘‘Humane’’ 
person. But then again, what is the Humane person but one who 
acts up to the best conception we have of a Human Being, and is 
therefore as far removed as possible from Brutality, connected with 
the idea of the characteristics of the so-called Brute Creation. But 
I must not be led into a by-path through the swamp of current ideas 
on that subject. So I pass on to consider the word ‘‘Sport.’’ 

*‘Sport,’’ again, is a double-barrelled word. In its largest signi- 
fication it is surely any kind of play or recreation as distinguished 
from work ; more especially out-of-door recreation. And yet I am 
free to confess that, if (previously to writing this article) I had been 
suddenly asked to draw a Sportsman, I should almost certainly have 
drawn a man with a gun! Why in heaven’s name is Sport, God-given 
play and recreation, to be confined to animal murder? It is somewhat 
difficult to answer. And yet we may throw some light upon the 
subject. What do you say to snobbishness? Yet do not forget that 
all snobbishness contains in it a spice, if not a seasoning, of hero- 
worship. The connection between snobbishness and the man with 
the gun, although not perhaps at first sight apparent, is not so very 
remote. Here are the connecting links. ‘‘Hunting is the Sport of 
Kings.’’ It is also the sport of his nobles. And we—poor middle- 
class people—do we not itch to imitate the ‘‘nobility and gentry!” 
Hunting a royal sport! It was when carried out royally as a means 
of exterminating or reducing the number of dangerous wild beasts. 
But how degraded when it descends to the shooting of tame deer and 
pigeons. 

The form of “‘Sport’’ which springs next to mind in the popular 
imagination is another sign of snobbishness (which, let me repeat, 
has in it more or less of hero-worship), viz., horse-racing, another 
essentially aristocratic or wealthy sport. It was the knight of old 
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who fought on horseback, and it is the gentleman, as represented by 
wealth, to-day, who rides on horseback, and keeps horses. And does 
not horse-racing, they tell us, improve the breed? They would have 
us believe also that horse-racing is a worthy sport, and compatible 
with ‘‘True Humanity.’’ The horse enjoys the race, they say. Yes ; 
that is so. The cock enjoyed the fight, the bull the baiting, the prize- 
fighter the sanguinary warfare of the ring. We are also told that 
the stag and the fox enjoy being hunted! Presumably also they 
enjoy being killed. 

But is there any harm in horse-racing as at present carried out? 
Yes. Even the racing of men against one another, if carried to 
excess, perhaps by the thoughtless urging of bystanders, is incom- 
patible with ‘‘True Humanity.’’ Yet man races of his own free will, 
whereas the horse is trained and forced by a superior Brute to race, 
and to race himself sometimes to death. A small titillating pleasure 
for a few moments to the few rich, and the many degraded hangers- 
on, during the race ; an opportunity for ladies and gentlemen to show 
off their gay attire and to gossip—such are the benefits to humanity 
of these expensive hobbies, these brilliant exhibitions which have 
succeeded in bringing in their train, in the shape of touts and tipsters, 
the most degraded specimens of civilised humans. Should we grudge 
the rich a pleasure for which they are able to pay? Yes; certainly, 
while some members of our suffering humanity still starve, and many 
grind out their lives hopelessly, degradedly, because there is no time 
left in which to uplift them—whose existence is all work and no play. 
Besides, my hero-worship teaches me that Noble-men should have 
nobler pleasures than that of having paid a subordinate to train an 
animal to run faster than its competitors. But it is not necessary to 
be too puritanic and take even this away from them. Prohibit all 
betting, whether on a ‘‘place’’ under the Act or not (non placet mihi 
hec lex), do away with thousand guinea cups, and let the horses 
race for the crown of wild olives of the Greeks, and that is enough 
reform for the present. A perfectly practicable programme, you 
perceive. Then if horse-racing survived the ordeal it would be such a 
cleanly thing that its own foster-father (Lord Rosebery, for instance) 
would not know it. It might then be a ‘“‘Genuine Sport.”’ 

No need to whip a dying horse, however. I hear in the distance 
already a sound more potent than these arguments. ‘Tis the hoot 
of the motor-car. 

In attacking thus two of the worst forms of sport—the two most 
degraded from their true and ‘‘genuine’’ intent—and showing that 
even these Augzean Stables may be cleansed so that the British Public 
may enter therein without contracting disease, or losing their ‘‘True 
Humanity, ‘‘ we have seen that ‘“True Humanity’’ does not necessarily 
banish even these sports from our lives when carried on as ‘‘Genuine 
Sports ;’’ i.e., shooting as the real defence of men, women, and 
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children in the outlying districts of the world where beast nature is 
still sometimes stronger than man ; and horse-racing under the con- 
ditions above described. When we come to such sports as Football 
and Cricket our task is easier. These games—as genuine games— 
are all full of that which is helpful and healthful to humanity when 
engaged in by humane people endeavouring to act up to their ideals 
of ‘‘True Humanity.’’ But what a gulf is here also! We cannot 
recognise our definition in those paid armies of footballers whom we 
watch, working for their living, not sporting—not playing—not doing 
something to recreate them after their every-day toil. Professional 
sport cannot be genuine sport. The central idea of sport is play and 
recreation, more especially out-of-door play. Looking at other people 
sporting is occasionally recreation, and so sport also. It is so to the 
parents and grandparents watching the children ‘‘sporting on the 
green.’’ It is so for the man or woman who plays a mild game of 
cricket, hockey, or lawn-tennis to watch, once or twice a year, his or 
her school, college, or county vieing, in sportsman-like fashion, with 
another school, college, or county. But to go Saturday after 
Saturday, at the risk of colds and rheumatism, to get no benefit of 
muscular exercise for oneself, whilst watching the strained and 
dangerous exercise of the muscles of other paid performers! There 
is no Sport in that ! 

In conclusion, we may throw some further light on the subject 
by considering one of the quietest and seemingly gentlest of sports, 
which however upon our principles must be condemned. Shade of 
dear, simple, gentle Isaac Walton, be not offended that we must no 
longer follow thy peaceful, geometrical craft! Thou art not to blame 
that thou did’st live within thy times, and not beyond them. But, 
alas, to impale the squirming worm in order that one may kill, by 
air-drowning, or shorter methods, the sportive fish, is certainly not 
real gentleness, nor ‘‘True Humanity.’’ I speak not of fish catching 
for food. I have avoided any discussion of animal hunting for 
feeding purposes. That is trade, not Sport. But to seek to make a 
gentle boy into a gentle man by being callously cruel and paying no 
heed to the suffering of even the cold-blooded fish, is the merest 
midsummer madness. Nay, worse is it to teach him to torture the 
proverbial worm, which turning upon the hook, rends the character 
of the gentle youth who puts it there, and renders him barbarous, 
not humane. This indeed is ‘‘sporting’’ with the sufferings of the 
lower creation, as we say. But will anyone maintain that is real 
play, true pleasure ; in fine, genuine, unadulterated Sport ? 

We sum up then with the full and emphatic answer ‘‘Yes’’ to our 
question. True genuine Sport is recreative, and is Humane, not 
only to beast, but to man also. 

H. B. MattHews. 





THE VALUE OF A UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


BY A CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE. 


“‘A University Education gives one such a polish; it makes one a 
perfect gentleman.’’ For years these words have rung in my ears. 
They were addressed to me long enough ago just as I was going © 
up to Cambridge. Often enough have I pondered over them since, 
and ardently desired that this polish and gentlemanly demeanour 
would enable me to earn a respectable living. The question of the 
advantage of a ’Varsity training has been widely discussed of late. 
Does it or does it not render a man more capable of making his way 
in the world? Well, I fancy I can assist the theorisers best in their 
attempts to solve the question by relating my own personal experi- 
ence. When I was 18, I was sent up to Cambridge, with some sort of 
hazy notion of going into the Churth. In any case my people insisted, 
that no matter what profession I adopted, a ’Varsity degree would 
always enable me to earn a living. In due course I took a Poll degree. 
For the Church I showed no inclination, so, like so many others, I 
drifted into the scholastic profession. As, however, I had not taken 
high honours, I had to content myself with a post in a small private 
school at the magnificent salary of £30 resident. I remained a year 
and then joined the staff of a so-called Army Coaching Establishment. 
I resigned this post after a short time, leaving for reasons more 
creditable to myself than my Principal. As I received no testimonial 
from this worthy cleric, I found it impossible to get another post for 
the ensuing term, so I had to take a job as a reporter on a paper at 
#1 a week. Here my health gave way on account of the numerous 
colds I caught in the winter months owing to the exposure which a 
reporter’s work necessarily entails. (Luckily for me at this time, I 
was left a small legacy, and I utilised it by going to France to acquire 
the language sufficiently well to enable me to qualify for one of the 
better paid scholastic appointments. 

Soon after my arrival in the French University town I selected for 
my stay, I was appointed a Professor of English in a school, and was 
thus able to stay some two years in the country. I then proceeded to 
Germany, where I remained for six months. When I returned to 
England, however, I found my sanguine hopes rudely shattered. I 
applied for post after post in vain, and am now glad to accept a post 
as a reporter on a provincial paper. So I have been indebted to 
my knowledge of shorthand for earning my bread and butter, rather 
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than to my Cambridge career. But I can imagine some reader exclaim ; 
‘‘A truce to such nonsense-tales. Here is a man speaking and writing 
French and German fluently and currently ; possessing a knowledge of 
shorthand and type-writing, and, in addition, having a University 
degree, and yet his services are held at so low an estimate. There 
must be something radically wrong somewhere. The fellow must be 
a drunkard or a thoroughly depraved blackguard.”’ 

Nothing of the kind. All the testimonials I have are excellent. 
I am always well liked wherever I go, and yet here, at the age of 
nearly 40, with all these so much vaunted advantages of an excellent 
education, I consider myself lucky to get a job at £1 a week! 

A truce, say I, to all this twaddle about ’Varsity education. Of 
course it’s all very well for men who have a definite career mapped out 
for them ; men who are going to be clergymen, barristers or doctors, 
and to whom the ‘‘polish and gentlemanly demeanour’’ are mere 
adjuncts to a sound technical knowledge. But let no one fancy 
that the mere fact of having had a ’Varsity education is going to 
enable one to earn a living. 

Again, apart from the merely negative side, there is a positive 
aspect of the question. It is bad enough to start life with only a 
smattering of several subjects. But it is far worse to be launched on 
the arduous struggle, heavily handicapped by one’s training. Now, 
all that makes for success in the battlefield of the world is studiously 
neglected in a ’Varsity training. Methodical habits, diligence, the 
capacity of application to set tasks, punctuality and accuracy in ful- 
filling duties, studious perseverance, are all and each of them held 
of little account. The hours of work are too irregular, sports too 
much thought of and followed, and if one is not naturally studious, 
there is nothing to compel one to study. 

Application to mathematics does indeed conduce to accuracy of 
thought and habits of work ; but the study of languages (at least in 
my humble opinion) somewhat encourages inaccuracy, guesswork, 
and somewhat slipshod methods of work. Parents, then, would do 
well, before embarking their sons on a 'Varsity career to consider all 
these aspects of the question. 

It is no wonder that our older Universities are complaining that 
the class of student is deteriorating. What wonder when the prac- 
tical results of a "Varsity course are so discouraging. Personally, I 
am fully convinced that the slack methods of work and the inaccurate 
habits of thinking which I acquired under my dear Alma Mater have 
contributed to my want of success far more than any lack of energy 
or natural abilities. Let, then, my unfortunate experience serve as a 
warning to parents who think of sending their sons to Oxford or 
Cambridge unless they are definitely intended for some career in 
which a ’Varsity education is an almost necessary element—the 
Church, the Bar or the Public School. 

H. J. MILar. 








THE MONTH. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue results of the Colne Valley and the North-West Staffordshire 
bye-elections, so dissimilar in other respects, both 
The Bye- go to show the utter hopelessness, from an elec- 
Elections. tioneering point of view, of the meat-tax, wheat-tax © 
policy so solicitously disguised as ‘‘Colonial Prefer- 
ence’’ or ‘‘Tariff Reform ;’’ and, in this respect and in regard to 
the House of Lords, both endorse the verdict of Jarrow. ‘The electors 
of Jarrow condemned the House of Lords and Tariff Reform by 
10,294 votes to 3,930 ; Colne Valley condemned them by 7,143 votes 
to 3,227; and North-West Staffordshire by 7,396 to 5,047. 
Incidentally, also, the Colne Valley election, as a result of which an 
avowed Socialist accidentally captured a Liberal seat, slipping in with 
a majority numbering little more than one-third of the total vote 
cast, emphasises the moral of Jarrow—the need for the Preferential 
Ballot. There can be little doubt that if by means of the Preferential 
Ballot the true feeling of the constituency had been ascertained, Mr. 
Philip Bright would now be the member for the Colne Valley. The 
duty of the Government in regard to the matter is clear; and we 
trust that next session they will take an early opportunity of 
introducing a measure on the lines of Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Bill 
of 1906. There are not many constituencies where, as in Jarrow 
and in the Colne Valley, the progressive vote can be practically 
halved without allowing the reactionary candidate to slip in. 
Happily, there was no progressive split in North-West Staffordshire ; 
and the fact that Mr. Albert Stanley, the Liberal-Labour candidate, 
increased by 239 Mr. Alfred Billson’s 1906 majority of 2,110, goes 
to show that in a straight fight with Toryism the Government can 
still more than hold its own. The further fact that until the last 
general election North-West Staffordshire was a Conservative seat, 
the Conservative majority in 1900 being 1,611, adds still greater 
emphasis to Mr. Stanley’s victory. 


“This epoch-making victory,’’ claimed Mr. Victor Grayson, 
addressing his supporters immediately after the 

Not a Victory poll, ‘‘has been won for pure revolutionary 
for Socialism.’’ But the victory was won neither 
Socialism. for ‘‘revolutionary’’ nor for evolutionary 
Socialism. In a straight fight against either 
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form of Socialism, Liberalism in the Colne Valley would have as 
little to fear as in a straight fight against the Lords’ veto and Tariff 
Reform. The victory, in so far as it was a clear victory, was a 
victory for Free Trade and Social Reform as against Tariff heresies 
and the House of Lords—a victory for progress as against reaction. 
That of the two progressive candidates Mr. Grayson and not Mr. 
Philip Bright headed the poll, was in large part due to the fact that 
Mr. Grayson had been before the constituency some eighteen months, 
as against Mr. Bright’s little more than eighteen days, and that 
the Socialists had been conducting a strenuous educational campaign 
in the division for two years or more, while the Liberal Party had 
done little or nothing in the way of propaganda. It is impossible to. 
undo in two weeks the work of two years. Yet that was practically 
the task of the Liberal Party. As Dr. Macnamara, M.P., puts it in 
his article in the ‘‘Daily News’’ of July 23rd :—''Fighting with the 
same enthusiasm, the Social Reformer will carry the working classes 
with him hand over fist as against the Socialist. But if he allows 
judgment to go by default, don't let him whine when the Soelalist 
comes out on top. Mr, Grayson says he wants to abolish all private 
ownership of wealth and the means of production, He wants ‘State 
maintenance’ of children, The English working classes want nothing 
of the kind, Thousands even of those who wear the red tle want 
nothing of the kind, They want to get along faster with social 
reform, and they believe that the Graysons, the Currans, the Will 
Thornes, and the Keir Hardies can help them there. But the moment 
the genuine Socialist looks like reconstituting our social and economic 
systems according to the principles of his creed that moment sees 
him left high and dry.’’ 


Summing the matter up, Dr. Macnamara says, ‘‘The working people 
are eager and ready enough to follow the genuine 

Deeds, not Social Reformer. Only they are not very highly 
Words. informed as to his past achievements, and are not 
more enlightened as to his future aims ;’’ and he 

urges the need for earnest and energetic Liberal propaganda work 
to supply the necessary information and enlightenment. But more 
than this is needed. ‘Deeds speak louder than words ;’’ and an 
active and earnest propaganda can do but little—street-corner 
oratory, be it never so eloquent and never so enthusiastic, can avail 
nothing, unless the Government by their deeds establish beyond a 
doubt their sincerity in regard to social reform. But for the difficulty 
of exorcising from the electors’ minds the long-lingering doubt as to 
the earnestness of purpose of the Government, especially in regard 
to land reform, the result of the Colne Valley bye-election would 
have been very different. As Mr. W. W. Hadley tells us in his 
**Tribune”’ article of July 24th:—‘‘A more important point, though 
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it has scarcely been mentioned in the comments on the result, is the 
suspicion among advanced Radicals that the moderate section of 
the party exercises an undue influence in the innermost councils of 
the Cabinet. ‘With such a big majority,’ these men said to them- 
selves, ‘the loss of one seat can do no harm, and if Victor Grayson 
is returned the Government will see that Colne Valley, like Jarrow, 
means business.’ That consideration alone, I believe, far more than 
accounts for the result.’’ 


The suspicion of the advanced Radicals as to the predominance of 

the Whigs applies not merely to the Cabinet, but to. 
The Whigs ‘‘the innermost councils’’ of the party in the consti- 

Must Go. tuencies as well. This Mr. Hadley realises; and, 

therefore, while agreeing with Dr. Macnamara as 
to the need for ‘‘a systematic propaganda which shall set up the 
Liberal policy of practical reform in opposition to revolutionary 
Socialiam,’’ he urges also the necessity for such a democratisation of 
the local machinery as will secure ‘'the co-operation of working-men 
on terms of the fullest equality in the direction of the local affairs of 
the party.’’ It was this combination of active propaganda work with 
the thorough democratisation of the party machinery that held the 
Huddersfield seat secure in November last, That, and the fact that 
the ‘round robin’’ sent to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman by four 
hundred Liberal members of Parliament, demanding that the taxa- 
tion and rating of land values should be taken in hand in the following 
session, had convinced the people that the party was in earnest in 
regard to land reform. Unhappily, in the case of Colne Valley, the 
withdrawal of the English Land Valuation Bill just prior to the bye- 
election, and the doubtful prospect of even the Scottish Valuation Bill 
passing the Commons this year, had dissipated this good impression. 
Only too many of the electors doubted the good faith of the Govern- 
ment in respect of land reform ; and, instead of backing the Govern- 
ment up by returning Mr. Bright, they determined to see if they 
could not ‘“‘buck them up”’ by returning Mr. Grayson. Both Jarrow 
and Colne Valley enforce the lesson that the Government must not 
merely be in earnest in regard to social and industrial reform, but 
must also convince the country that it is in earnest. This, as we have 
often urged, it can only do by carrying great financial reforms, such 
as the rating and taxation of land values, the abolition of all taxes 
on food, and the-establishment of old-age pensions—financial reforms, 
which the House of Lords cannot block, and which are at the same 
time great social and great industrial reforms. The duty of the 
Government is clear. They must do their duty or stand forsworn. If 
the Whigs stand in the way, the Whigs must go. The party will be 
the stronger for their going. 
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The report of the debate on the second reading of the Scottish 
Land Valuation Bill, carried on July 
The Scottish 10th by a majority of 218, affords most 
Land Valuation Bill. interesting and instructive reading. 
Most instructive especially is it to note 
the utter weakness and absurdity of the arguments adduced by the 
opponents of the measure. Mr. Balfour seemed to think that his 
declaration that ‘‘the doctrine on which the Bill was founded was 
the doctrine of Henry George’’ should be enough to secure its instant 
withdrawal. But the declaration was greeted with unrepentant 
cheers ; and the Government pursued undaunted its course of ‘‘spoli- 
ation and robbery.’’ ‘‘Mr. Balfour called it robbery not once but half- 
a-dozen times,’’ records the Special Correspondent of the ‘‘Standard.’’ 
Yet the Liberals merely smiled and cheered, for ’twas only ‘‘pretty 
Fanny’s way.’’ ‘‘The theory on which was based the transfer of the 
whole burden of urban expense from those who now bore it to those 
who owned the land and houses did not hold water,’’ said Mr. Bal- 
four, ‘‘and could be knocked into a cocked hat by a little ingenuity of 
argument.’’ But he forgot that he himself had just stated that the 
object of the Bill was ‘‘to transfer from buildings, business interests, 
and machinery to the owner of the soil’’—(not of ‘‘land and houses’’) 
—‘‘the whole cost of every species of (public) expenditure which went 
on in an urban or rural community ;’’ and he forgot, also, as he is 
too much in the habit of forgetting, that it is desirable that an argu- 
ment should be, not merely ingenious, but sound. 
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It was, however, hardly even ingenious to adopt the absurd socialistic 
argument that the value of everything, even the 

“A Little value of the labour of the weekly wage-earner, is 
Ingenuity.” a form of ‘‘unearned increment.’’ As we have 
repeatedly demonstrated, there is absolutely no such 

thing as an ‘‘unearned increment.’’ Every form of value is earned 
by, and rightfully belongs to, the producer of that value. So far as 
the landlord is concerned, the land value he pockets has not been 
earned by him; and, therefore, whoever else may have a rightful 
claim to it, he has none. It does not belong to him. But land values 
are produced by, that is to say, earned by, and rightfully belong to, 
the whole community. Mr. Balfour may consider it ingenious to 
argue that ‘‘more than the citizens now living are concerned, and 
that it was not the community who collected the rates and benefited 
by the rates who alone had to do with this social development,’’ and 
that ‘‘workers in every part of the world contributed to its develop- 
ment as much as the citizens of Glasgow.’’ But even he had not the 
hardihood to claim that the landlord, qué landlord, contributed to the 
development. Nor is his argument sound. As a ‘‘Free Trader,” Mr. 
Balfour ought to know that just to the extent that other parts of the 
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world afford a market for Glasgow’s goods, and may be said in that 
way to contribute to the land values of Glasgow, Glasgow affords a 
return market to the rest of the world—that is to say, Glasgow con- 
tributes in like measure to the land values of the rest of the world, 
and therefore Glasgow and the rest of the world are quits. As for 
the contribution of previous generations, it is clearly the demand of 
the people living in Glasgow to-day for land to live and work upon 
that causes the land of Glasgow to have any present value ; for, if 
the population of Glasgow, the people of Glasgow, were to disappear, 
the land values of Glasgow would manifestly disappear with them. 
And, not only disappear with them, but re-appear with them 
wherever they re-appeared. 


The one point Mr. Balfour made was that trees, being ‘‘the result 
of industry,’’ requiring ‘‘industry to plant them, 
As it preserve them, and keep them in health,’’ should 
Should Be. not, according to the principle of the Bill, be rated. 
And that point the Government would do well to 
note. His contention, however, that if the rates absorbed the full 
value of any plot of land the value of that land would be nil, is absurd. 
The value to the landlord would’ be nil, but seeing that the landlord 
produced neither the land nor the value of the land, that is as it 
should be. But the value of the land to the community would be 
the full amount of the revenue derived from the land; and at that 
value the land would be returned on the assessment roll. It may 
seem to Mr. Balfour to savour of ‘‘spoliation and robbery’’ that the 
idle landlord should no longer be able to reap where he has not sown 
and gather where he has not strawed ; and the ‘‘injustice’’ may in 
his eyes seem to be grossly aggravated by the fact that the com- 
munity which has created the land value will enjoy it in the landlord’s 
place, but in the eyes of those who value arguments for their sound- 
ness, rather than for their ‘‘ingenuity,’’ this also will be as it should 
be. 


Mr. Alexander Ure, the Solicitor-General for Scotland, made a very 
clear and cogent argument in support of the 

The Solicitor- principle of the Bill. Asking the question, 
General “Ought they to set up the new standard of 
Supports. rating ?’’ he said, ‘‘To that question he unhesi- 
tatingly answered ‘yes,’ because it would lead 

to a fairer and more equitable distribution of the burden of the rates 
on the shoulders of the citizens. This was a standard which expanded 
or contracted, not, like the present system, according to the energy, 
enterprise, and expenditure of the individual owner of the property, 
but according to the energy, enterprise, and expenditure of the com- 
munity in whose midst the property stood. It a man was minded to 
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erect houses and buildings on his land, he could do so under the 
new standard without being haunted by the dread that his improve- 
ments would be followed by a sharp and substantial rise in his rates, 
because the measure by which his contribution to the rates would 
then be determined would be the value of the land created and main- 
tained by the enterprise of the community ; and, on the other hand, 
the man who chose to allow his land to fall into dilapidation and decay 
would not thereby escape the rate which was justly applicable to the 
valuable site which on account of his negligence or heedlessness was 
not utilised to its full extent.’’ The result, therefore, of setting up 
the new standard of rating would be, he claimed, to encourage the 
full and proper use of land, and to discourage the withholding of land 
from use. 


Mr. Thomas Shaw, Lord Advocate for Scotland, also strongly 
supported the measure, quoting with 

The Lord Advocate approval the report of the Housing 
Approves. Commission of 1885 and the Minority 
Report of the Committee on Local 

Taxation of 1901, signed by Lord Kinross, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Sir Edward Hamilton, and Sir George Murray. Referring to the 
last-named, he said :—‘‘What did these ‘revolutionary’ authorities 
reply to the question, ‘Why change the present system?’ They said, 
‘There is a strong argument for rating site values on the ground of 
public policy, regard being had to the effect of the tax on industries 
and developments. Our present rate indisputably hampers building. 
Buildings are necessary to life and necessary to business of every 
kind. Now the tendency of our present rate must be to discourage 
building, to make houses fewer, worse, and dearer.’ That was the 
written testimony of these highly skilled persons. Their conclusion 
was, ‘It will do something towards lightening burdens in respect of 
buildings, and it will do something towards solving the difficult and 
urgent housing question.’’’ ‘‘Scotland,’’ he added, ‘‘had had the 
most acute experience of the evils of overcrowding in the housing of 
its population, and they were determined to address themselves to 
the remedies for that social question. His further proposition was 
that, if they wanted radically to attack the housing question, they 
must attack the valuation of land. The question was put—Was land 
held up? If land was not held up, this Bill would show it. If land 
was held up, this Bill would show it.’’ The Bill ‘‘would tend to the 
better development of the land and the throwing of land open, but 
the cardinal consideration was that it would ameliorate the acute- 
ness of the housing problem in our great cities ; ’’ while it would also 
meet such cases as ‘‘the Rosyth case, in which a most esteemed noble 
lord dealt with the Government of the day and obtained for agri- 
cultural land 85 years’ purchase.’’ In conclusion, he said, the Bill 
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‘‘would pave the way for lessening the burden of taxation on improve- 
ments and secure that the value made by the community in increasing 
the value of lands should share the burdens of the community. . . 
Not only was this a rating question, but it was undoubtedly associated 
with housing, the health of the people, and social reform. At the 
root of all these lay the land question. This in town or country was 
an arduous task for any party to tackle, but though arduous it was 
an honourable one. The Government were impelled to it by the desire 
for greater and more equitable activity in the community, and among 
the humblest of the population, they had this in view, that the con- 
ditions of health and housing would be promoted by the reforms of 
which he hoped this would be the happy inauguration.”’ ‘ 


Mr. A. Dewar (Edinburgh, South) urged that ‘‘The whole question 
was, which was the preferable standard of rating. 

Socialist Under the working of the present system a man was 

Support. taxed for improving his house. The manufacturer 

. who gave plenty of light and air to his workmen was 

rated high; his competitor on the other side of the street, whose 
factory just escaped being condemned as unsanitary, was rated low. 
The shopkeeper who adorned the city by erecting fine premises was 
rated high ; the man in a back office making £20,000 a year was 
rated low. These cases,’’ he contended, ‘‘illustrated the necessity 
of taking, not premises and land, but the land alone as the basis of 
rating.’’ In reply to a question interjected by Mr. Balfour, as to 
“‘whether such a system of rating would not drive the poor out of 
the wealthy quarters of the towns,’’ Mr. Dewar said that 
“undoubtedly under the new system it would not pay to keep a 
poor house on valuable land, and the poor, instead of being crowded 
together in the centre of towns, would be removed to more sanitary 
conditions in the suburbs ;’’ and he added that ‘‘The evidence of 
the operation of the taxation of land values in New Zealand, according 
to the Blue Book presented to the House last year, was that it had 
contributed to the prosperity of the country ; and it was significant 
that not one of the districts had gone back upon it, although they 
had the option to do so.’’ Mr. McKinnon Wood (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) ‘‘thought that they could not touch the housing problem 
more radically than by this reform. . . . On one occasion the 
London County Council had been offered some land for housing 
purposes for nothing. The land was of considerable value, but they 
could not build upon it owing to the fact that rates of about 8s. or 
gs. in the pound would have to be paid, not only on the value of 
the land, but of the composite subject. The party to which he 
belonged on the County Council had been charged with not building 
for the poorest of the working classes. They could not do so without 
charity rents, but if this reform were made they could do so without 
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charity rents. . . . It was not a question of shifting the incidence 
of rating from one party to another. It was a question of shifting 
the burden of rating from the objects of industry and from what was 
a vital necessity to the people—namely, house room—to the basis of 
the land.’’ Even the Socialist Party supported the Bill. Mr. Rich- 
ardson (Nottingham, South) said that “‘if passed it would be a 
pattern upon which a like measure could be passed for England,”’ 
and declared that ‘‘unoccupied land in boroughs ought to be taxed, 
and would thus produce more revenue, but by taxing industry the 
State handicapped industry ;’’ while Mr. Barnes (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) ‘‘was glad to have the opportunity of associating himself with 
this Bill as a first step in the direction of restoring to the community 
that which had been earned by the community. He welcomed 
the Bill, and that which he hoped would follow it, not 
so much because it might increase revenue, but because it would 
bring into the market land in the vicinity of towns which was now 
being held in the hope that it would increase in value. This would 
tend to diminish rents, and to give greater opportunities to labour. 
The interests of trade unionists and friendly societies in land values 
was infinitesimal as compared with their interests as citizens and 
workers.’’ 


In the meantime, as we write, the Lords are engaged in the congenial 
task of mangling and mutilating the Evicted 

The Lords and Tenants Bill, while Mr. Balfour is breathing 
The Land Bills. threatenings and slaughter against the English 
and Scottish Small Holdings Bills, as well as 

against the Scottish Valuation Bill. For ourselves, we could view 
with no little equanimity the strangling or the rejection by the Lords 
of the Evicted Tenants Bill and of the Small Holdings Bills, for 
we hold with Mr. Eric Givskov (‘‘Tribune,’’ May sth) that ‘‘there 
is only one true Small Holdings Act’’—({or Evicted Tenants Act, for 
the matter of that)—‘‘and that is an Act for the Taxation of Land 
Values’’—an Act which will ‘‘open up, not a few plots carefully 
chosen to suit the taste of paternal officialdom, but all the land of 
the country, and that, not for a few selected individuals, highly 
favoured at the expense of the taxpayer, but to every willing worker.’’ 
In their own interests, the Lords will be very foolish to throw out, 
or cause the withdrawal of, the Evicted Tenants Bill, for the land 
purchase solution adopted in that measure is the best now possible 
for the landlords ; but if they wreck the Bill they may teach the 
Government, as Mr. Balfour ventured to hope they might in regard 
to the Scottish Small Holdings Bill, though in a very different sense 
from that he intended, ‘‘the only possible method of dealing with the 
question’’—the only possible method of dealing with it in the teeth 
of the opposition of the ‘‘House of Landlords,’’ that is to say, by the 
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taxation of land values. That with the hand-writing so plainly on 
the wall—with Mr. Sloan supporting the Evicted Tenants Bill and 
declaring that ‘‘in the North of Ireland they were getting sick of 
keeping open these sores in the supposed interests of the Union,’’ and 
with only forty-nine votes cast against the third reading of the Bill, 
in spite of the official Opposition tellers acting in the division ; with 
their lordships so anxious to ‘‘unload’’ that they complain bitterly 
that funds are not forthcoming under the Irish Land Purchase Act of 
1903 to enable all who wish to do so to dispose of their estates, and 
with Mr. Balfour himself vainly urging the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to take land in payment of Death Duties—that in such circum- 
stances the House of Lords should still blindly wreck or reject the 
Land Bills and the Evicted Tenants Bill, and thus drive the Govern- 
ment to see in the taxation of land values the only possible, as it is 
undoubtedly the best, method of land reform, is perhaps too much to 
hope for ; though their lordships may indeed hope to obstruct the 
taxation of land values by rejecting the Valuation Bills. But the 
Valuation Bills, while not taxation Bills, are in essence finance Bills, 
and the Lords have therefore no real right to interfere with them. 
If, in spite of this, they do interfere, the Government can still check- 
mate them by introducing the taxation of land values in the Budget, 
and carrying out the valuation of‘the land administratively, a method 
which would incidentally have the advantage of securing a national 
instead of a local valuation. 


There are cheering signs of a general advance movement in regard 
to the taxation of land values throughout the whole 

A General of the self-governing portions of the British Empire 
Advance. —a movement which will undoubtedly be greatly 
quickened by the forward steps now being taken in 

the Mother Country. In Canada the movement for the local rating 
of land values is gathering way, both east and west, the most active 
centre at present being perhaps Toronto, where the citizens have more 
than once declared by plebiscite for the exemption of houses from local 
rating up to the value of 700 dollars (which carries with it automa- 
_ tically the increased taxation of land values), though the City Council 
have hitherto failed to obey the popular mandate. In West Australia 
the Government is pledged to a national tax on land values. In New 
Zealand, the pioneer colony in respect of this reform, Sir Joseph 
Ward, Premier and Colonial Treasurer, announced in his recent 
Budget speech increases in the graduated land tax to be accompanied 
by remissions in the duties on the necessaries of life—though these 
remissions, unfortunately, are to be offset by Protective increases in 
some other duties. In Australia, an alliance between the Socialist 
and Protectionist parties has resulted in the introduction by Sir 
William Lyne, the Federal Treasurer, of heavily increased Protective 
duties ; but this will probably prove only a flash in the pan. The 
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*‘preference’’ proposals tabled by Sir William prove to be an utter 
sham, and the demand of the Labour Party that ‘‘the consumer is to 
be protected from increased prices and the duty made dependent on 
employers paying a living wage,’’ shows that the workers are begin- 
ning to realise that Protection does not protect. The increased duties 
can only result in still further opening their eyes to this truth ; and, 
as Mr. Max Hirsch, a well-known Victorian politician and author of 
‘*‘Democracy versus Socialism’’ and other works, says in a letter to 
the Chicago ‘‘Public’’ (July 6), ‘‘the ultimate effect may be like that 
manifesting itself in Germany to-day, where the threat of Socialism 
has made radical democrats of former Manchester Liberals and even 
of Conservatives.’’ ‘‘Prospects,’’ he adds, ‘‘are far more favourable 
in the State of Victoria.’”-—{The exodus of farmers from Victoria to 
New South Wales, resulting from the operation of the Shires Act in 
exempting all agricultural improvements from local taxation and at 
the same time breaking down land monopoly, has taught its lesson.)— 
‘*Although Protection has made this State, which once led the demo- 
cracy of Australia, into our most conservative section, yet we have 
now a House, which, by an overwhelming majority, favours land 
value taxation, and a Ministry which is in the same position. The 
latter is now determined to do something in this direction, and in all 
probability will propose a tax on the unimproved value of land (with- 
out exemption) of 1d. in the £ of capital value, the revenue to be ear- 
marked for the reduction of railway rates and fares.’’ In Natal, 
again, a Government known as ‘‘a Farmers’ Government”’’ has intro- 
duced a tax of 1d. in the £ on the unimproved value of the land, with 
the avowed object of breaking down land monopoly and promoting 
closer settlement ; while in the Transvaal, as Mr. C. P. Trevelyan, 
M.P., stated in his able speech at the annual meeting of the English 
League for the Taxation of Land Values, on the one hand ‘‘the Rand 
magnates are announcing that about one-half of the white labourers 
must leave,’’ and on the other hand ‘‘the British miners have struck 
(1) for the immediate repatriation of the Chinese labourers, but also 
(2) as Mr. Outhwaite told a meeting in the House of Commons, for 
the taxation to the full of all the mineral values on the Rand. They 
know that only in this way can they break the power of the Rand- 
lords, who would either have to work the mines or let them go to 
people who would find capital and work them.’’ This is the best news 
we have had from the Transvaal for a long time. We are rather 
afraid, however, that the project of the federation of South Africa, 
put forward by Lord Selborne and acquiesced in with suspicious readi- 
ness by Dr. Jameson, may be used as a red herring, as the federation 
of Australia was undoubtedly used, to distract the attention of the 
people from this root reform—a reform that should be applied not 
merely to Rand values, but to all land values, not merely in the Trans- 
vaal, but throughout South Africa—nay, throughout the world. 
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While we do not look with favour upon the practice of giving large 
pecuniary grants to public servants who, to say 
The Grant To the least of it, have not been underpaid, we 
Lord Cromer. would much rather see them given for great 
services in peace than for conspicuous services 
in war; and if ever a public servant could be said to deserve such 
a grant, Lord Cromer is the man. As the Premier well said in 
proposing the grant, ‘‘Lord Cromer’s administration of the affairs 
of Egypt has been marked by striking material progress. 
The external trade of Egypt has doubled since he became Agent 
and Consul-General in 1883, the irrigation works carried out during 
his service have been the means of creating fertile tracts of vast 
extent ; in the same period the population has increased from 63 
to 9? millions. Egypt has suffered, and still suffers, from heavy 
taxation, but notwithstanding the great outlay which all the improve- 
ments which he effected in the public service entailed, he succeeded 
in reducing the burden of taxation per head by nearly 25 per cent., 
and the charge of interest on the debt by £890,000 a year.’’ But, 
great financier as he undoubtedly is on what we may call the old 
orthodox lines, Lord Cromer, it would seem, failed to see that every 
one of the improvements carried out during his administration, 
from the great Assouan dam to the smallest saving in expenditure, 
registered itself in an increase of land values. In the July ‘‘Black- 
wood,’’ Sir R. Hamilton Lang gives us to understand that it is no 
exaggeration to say that in what was the residential part of Cairo 
property has increased in value eightfold to tenfold during the past 
five or six years, while in Alexandria the site of Victoria College, 
bought about ten years ago for £1,300, was sold at the beginning 
of this year for £100,000. Were these land values and the values 
of the ‘‘fertile tracts of vast extent’’ created by the Assouan dam, 
taken, as they ought to be taken, for public purposes, Egypt need 
no longer suffer from heavy taxation ; and from these land values 
also, which he himself did so much to create, Lord Cromer’s grant 
of £50,000 might well be paid. 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan has now definitely announced his 
readiness to be the Democratic nominee 

The Position in for the Presidency, and everything points 
The United States. to Senator Taft being put forward as 
their candidate by the controllers of the 

Republican Party. But, whoever they may decide upon, the issue 
upon which the election will be fought is that of the People versus 
Privilege. Mr. Bryan stands clearly for the popular side in this 
contest, and the Republican nominee, no matter who he may be, 
will stand—must stand—in the interests of Privilege. Noting the 
signs of the times—even the American Manufacturers’ Association, 
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the most influential body of tariff beneficiaries in the States, repre- 
senting some seventy-seven great industries, has declared for ‘‘tariff 
revision’”’ by a vote of 1,510 to 102—he may pose as a tariff revisionist, 
but, as the great American people are ‘‘cute’’ enough to know, 
effective tariff revision can come only from the Democratic Party. 
It is not for nothing that the Republican leaders have determined 
that no revision of the tariff shall be undertaken until after the next 
Presidential election. It is, also, from the Democratic Party alone 
that the people can hope for effective action in the direction of public 
ownership of the railways and other natural monopolies—for the 
effective tackling, indeed, of the whole system of trusts and 
monopolies by reason of which, as the recently published Census 
returns show, seven-eighths of the wealth of the United States is 
owned by less than one per cent. of the population, leaving one-eighth 
only for the remaining ninety per cent.! In the meantime President 
Roosevelt’s ineffective campaign against ‘‘predatory wealth’’ goes 
on. Judge Landis, of Chicago, has fined the Standard Oil Company 
nearly six millions sterling for receiving illegal rebates from the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad, but Mr. J. D. Rockefeller is said to be 
not at all disturbed by this record fine, and is understood to have 
declared that ‘‘Judge Landis will be dead a long time before the fine 
is paid.’’ And even if the fine were paid, it need not disturb Mr. 
Rockefeller very greatly, since a very small addition to the price 
of oil would suffice to pass the fine on to the long-suffering consumer. 
Mr. Rockefeller can well afford to laugh at Mr. Roosevelt’s, doubt- 
less well-meant but certainly not well-thought-out, ‘‘trust-busting ”’ 
methods, but, confronted by the Federal ownership and management 
of the railways, by the abolition of Protective Tariffs, and by the 
taxation of land values, this tariff-protected, rebate-butressed land 
monopolist would ‘‘smile on the other side of his face.’’ We trust 
that before the issue is joined Mr. Bryan will declare boldly and 
unequivocally for these the only effective methods of fighting preda- 
tory privilege. In that case, he will at all events deserve to win ; and 
we believe he will win. 


The adoption by the Great Powers of the American proposition 
forbidding the forcible collection of contractual 

The Palace debts until after arbitration, and their approval of 
of the Anglo-American proposal that the Peace Confer- 
Peace. ence should meet every seven years and should 
appoint a Permanent Court of Arbitration, coupled 

with their declaration in favour of obligatory arbitration for defined 
categories of subjects, mark a decided advance in the interests of 
Peace. On July 30th, moreover, there was laid at the Hague amid 
imposing ceremonies the foundation-stone of the Palace of Peace, 
towards which Mr. Andrew Carnegie has donated a million and a 
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half dollars. The Palace is intended to house the Permanent 
Arbitration Court, and in an explanatory speech M. van Karnebeek 
said ‘‘It would be the palace of International Justice, founded through 
the need of every civilised community to substitute the rule of right 
for the rule of force ;’’ while, voicing the same sentiment, M. de 
Nelidoff declared that the Palace ‘‘represented a new principle in the 
relations of peoples—namely, peace by justice and right.’’ ‘‘Let us 
wish (he added) that the cult may spread more and more, both among 
Governments and peoples, that the blessings which it assures to both 
may ever attract new exponents, and that the monumental tower 
which will crown this edifice may be like a lighthouse pointing to 
the nations the road of right and justice, the immutable supports of . 
peace.’’ We heartily echo that wish; but until more attention is 
paid to the economic aspect of the peace movement—until by the 
study of the principles of economic justice the nations learn that 
their industrial and commercial interests are identical instead of, as 
is too often assumed, antagonistic—until, in short, the nations learn 
wisdom and throw aside the devil’s doctrine of Protection, inter- 
national justice, the only sound foundation for international peace, 
must remain a dream of the future. Mr. Carnegie will begin to do 
really effective work for peace only when he realises the utter injustice 
of the Protectionist system that has given him his wealth, and makes 
a determined effort to aid the greatest of all peace movements, the 
movement for the conversion of the world to the principles of the 
Free: Trade gospel as taught by Mr. Henry George. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE : 


SCIENCE. 


In ‘‘Woodlanders and Field Folk’! we are glad to meet again 
with two authors who have already won the hearts of multitudes of 
nature-lovers. What student of nature does not know the name of 
John Watson? And ‘‘Blanche Winder’’ has only to be translated 
into ‘‘Blanche Oram’’—the name under which she has published 
several charming works—to be at once greeted with welcome. We 
are not told how the book is to be divided between the two colla- 
borateurs ; and the harmony of their contributions is too perfect 
to enable the reader to detect more than one pen. The work is 
arranged in such sections as Pine-wood Studies ; Above the Pine- 
Zone ; The Return of the Birds; The Night Side of Nature; A 
Miniature British Fauna ; Autumn and Winter Birds ; Wild Ducks 
and Duck Decoying; Some Birds of the Waterfalls; Water- 
Poachers; Bird Problems; and Wood-Dwellers. Readers of the 
authors’ previous books will not be surprised to find that here the 
scenery is often in the North, notably in the Lake District. Much 
of the matter—this would be Mr. Watson’s?—has an interest to 
the sportsman as well as to the naturalist. The bird-problems which 
are dealt with are the question whether birds transport each other 
through the air—answered affirmatively ; the power and speed of 
flight in birds; and reasoning in birds. ‘‘Our Heronry,’’ ‘‘The 
Haunt of the Anchorite,’’ and ‘‘My Mountain Garden’’ are charming 
samples of smaller sections. The book is an excellent representative 
of the ‘‘nature-study”’ literature which has come into existence during 
the last few years. A decade or two ago, one had to complain that 
books about nature were too often written by mere urban scribes who 
affected a kind of artificial love of the nature which they knew only 
by cramming. Writers of the William Howitt school had died out 
a generation or two before. Now, however, we have—in such books 
as the one under notice—a growing literature that is in many respects 
original. Our new writers do not patronise nature, but make them- 
selves one with it. They understand the wild creatures, and look at 
things from the standpoint of the wild creatures themselves ; they 
have, in fact, introduced the reading public to a new world never far 
away but hitherto known only very superficially. We must not omit 
to praise the illustrations : that of the young tawny owl staring at us 


1 “ Woodlanders and Field Folk: Sketches of Wild Life in Britain.” By John 
Watson and Blanche Winder. 40 Illustrations. Fisher Unwin. 
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from the fork of a tree is sought out every time we open the book. 
It is droll nature-humour idealised. 

The two latest publications of the Rationalist Press Association 
deal with evolution, the general principles of which thus become 
accessible to the student. FE. Haeckel’s ‘‘Evolution of Man’” is a 
standard work already referred to at length in our pages. It may be 
considered the most advanced treatise upon the subject. To those 
who wish to have a summary of the theory, rather than a complete 
description, Mr. D. Hird’s ‘‘Easy Outline of Evolution’’’ may be 
recommended. In it the author not only explains the main facts, 
but draws from them the logical conclusions, especially with regard 
to the future action of evolution on the human race. The final chapter - 
on Life and Hope contains arguments well worthy the attention of 
those who are not yet fully persuaded of the hopeful future which the 
doctrine of evolution holds out to us. 

The ‘‘Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology’’4 contains matter of much interest to ethnologists. The 
Handbook of Indian Tribes is said to be making good progress, and 
much valuable research work has been carried out. The greater part 
of the volume is occupied by an important treatise on ‘‘The Games of 
the North American Indians,’’ by S. Culin, who has been engaged on 
the subject for a number of years. The games played by the various 
Indian tribes are described in great detail and excellent illustrations, 
to the number of more than 1,100, add greatly to the value of the 
work. At first sight games may appear trivial things ; but in reality 
a serious study of them may throw much light upon the prehistoric 
relations of the peoples among whom they are in vogue. Mr. Culin 
is of opinion that there is a well-marked affinity and _ relationship 
shown by the different forms of the same game prevailing among 
various tribes now widely separated and not belonging to the same 
linguistic stocks. It is perhaps a little rash to infer relationship 
between tribes that play similar games, especially in view of the 
extensive intercourse between the Indians since the cessation of inter- 
tribal warfare. Games are easily and readily acquired, witness our 
own adoption of rackets and lacrosse, originally Indian games. The 
student of ethnology will find much valuable information as to the 
customs of the Indians among the numerous quotations from early 
writers interspersed throughout the volume. 

An interesting narrative of the second voyage of discovery 
of Columbus to America is contained in Vol. III., Pt. IV., 
of the ‘‘ Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.’ It is a 
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translation by A. M. F. de Ybarra, of a letter of Dr. 
Diego Alvarez Chanca, who was surgeon on Columbus’ vessel. 
In 1847 an English translation of this letter was published by the 
Hakluyt Society ; but it is claimed for the present translation that 
it is more accurate and the numerous foot-notes throw much light 
upon the circumstances under which the letter was written. Dr. 
Chanca appears to have been an accurate observer, and his remarks 
are not so exaggerated as those of some of his contemporaries. An- 
other interesting article in this volume is that by Mr. A. M. Reese, on 
the ‘‘Breeding Habits of the Florida Alligator.’’ The photographs 
of the haunts of the alligators and of their nests and eggs are valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of these gigantic reptiles. Although 
about thirty eggs are laid, the number of alligators appears to be 
rapidly diminishing owing to persistent persecution by hunters. 
The most approved method of hunting is by means of a bull’s-eye lan- 
tern and shot-gun at night, and the slaughter is so great that in 
places where a few years ago hundreds of alligators were to be found, 
it is now difficult to discover a single specimen. Mr. T. Gill’s article 
on the ‘‘Life Histories of Toadfishes’’ clears up many doubtful points 
in the development of these curious fishes. 

Another curious work which will interest naturalists is the trans- 
lation of ‘‘Ad Damiris Hayat Al-Hayaw4n,’’6 by Lieut-Colonel A. S. 
G. Jayakar, a zoological lexicon, first published about 1400 A.D. The 
traditions and superstitions connected with various animals and birds 
throw a vivid light upon the beliefs of the Arabs in those days 
and, incidentally, the author refers to many other matters not strictly 
pertaining to zoology. For instance, the legend is related that when 
Jesus was betrayed by one of his disciples God caused that disciple to 
resemble his Master to such an extent that it was he whom the Romans 
crucified and not Jesus, who escaped. Innumerable are the medicinal 
uses to which various parts of animals were put ; with our numerous 
extracts from animal glands we are again approaching Arabic prac- 
tice, though with a better knowledge of the subject. 

As an appropriate comment on the Peace Congress, the Patent 
Office has just issued a list of the works on Military and Naval Arts,” 
which are to be found in the Library of that institution. The list is 
a long one, and there are few works of importance on the subjects 
mentioned, which will not be found in it. 





6 “Ad Damiri’s Haya&t Al-Hayawan” (A —— Lexicon). Translated 
~~ the Arabic by Lt. Colonel A. S. G. Jayakar. Vol. I. London: Luzac and 


0. 
7 “Subject List of Works on Military and Naval Arte,” including Marine 
Engineering. Patent Office, London. 1907. 
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Mons. Deshumbert’s octavo brochure! of 74 rather closely printed 
pages (printed in France, but published in London), consists of what 
may be called a manual of conduct based upon a theory of evolutional 
ethics. The theory is essentially identical with that propounded in 
1885 by M. Guyau in his ‘‘Esquisse d’une Morale sans Obligation ni 
Sanction,’’ though the only reference which our author makes to M. 
Guyau is in a short footnote on p. 28. But M. Deshumbert’s book 
differs considerably from M. Guyau’s in being mainly expository and 
didactic, while the latter is more severely theoretical and critical, and © 
is addressed evidently to a different class of readers. After, at some 
length, describing the different codes of morals at present recognised 
by different peoples, our author charges the majority of philosophers 
and moralists with having ignored the fact that man is ‘‘an integral 
part of Nature, a portion of the Whole.’’ He then asks what does 
Nature—every plant, every animal, every living being—desire? The 
answer, arrived at after a long and interesting review of conspicuous 
characteristics of plant and animal life, is that ‘‘Life, far from being 
a fortuitous phenomenon, is, on the contrary, the end which Nature 
proposes to herself.’’ Another section, by a similar strain of 
argumentation, leads us to the conclusion that ‘‘Nature seeks to 
produce not only the greatest possible amount of Life, but is always 
striving to produce the most intelligent Life possible.’’ Another 
section adds to this that Nature seeks to produce ‘‘the most moral 
Life possible, in a word, the completest Life possible’ under the 
circumstances. Another section completes the synthesis, and we are 
told that ‘‘The Good is everything that contributes to the 
augmentation of Life, to full physical, intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral development, to the exercise of all our faculties, to the 
harmonious expansion [epanouissement] of the whole being, in 
ourselves and in others. The Bad is everything that diminishes Life, 
everything that impedes this full development, this harmonious 
expansion.’’ We then have the following definition of ethics, 
paraphrased from Guyau, as ‘‘The science which has for its object 
all the means of conserving and augmenting Life under all its forms 
(physical, intellectual, moral, esthetic), and of thus realising the full 
expansion of the whole being.’’ A section in reply to the question, 
“Since Nature desires Life, why is there death?’’ is followed by 
others treating of practical ethics ; and the rest of the brochure— 
more than thirty pages—is filled with sentences and paragraphs, 
some apparently original, but most of them quotations from such 
men as Confucius, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, Seneca, Montaigne, 
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Rousseau, Voltaire, Kant, and a number of moderns, as Humboldt, 
Darwin, Huxley, etc., arranged under the headings “Duties towards 
the Body,”’ ‘‘Duties towards the Mind and the Esthetic Sentiment,” 
‘*‘Duties towards Others,’’ and sentiments respecting ‘‘Death.’’ The 
author’s exposition is singularly clear, his text abounds in interesting 
illustrative facts from natural history, and his argument is well 
arranged. As we have said, the book evidently has a didactic as 
well as a scientific purpose ; and as the author was for many years 
professor of French at the Staff College and the Royal Military 
College, it is perhaps not an unwarranted assumption that, in 
publishing a French book in England, he has specially in view, as 
probable readers, young Englishmen who may be glad to combine 
a study of ethics with practice in reading French. Mons. Deshumbert 
has also written—besides several school books—a work on 
‘‘Confucius, his Life and Doctrine.’’ 

If we were asked for a concise but comprehensive exposition of 
the modern development of religious belief popularly known as the 
**New Theology,’’ we should at once refer the enquirer to the Rev. 
F, R. Swan’s ‘‘Immanence of Christ.’’? In the first chapter the 
author gives us his interpretation of the words ‘‘Immanence of 
Christ ;’’ and in remaining chapters he treats of this Immanence in 
relation to Authority in Religion ; to Christ and the Historic Jesus ; 
to the Nature of Christianity ; to the Originality of Christianity ; to 
Ancient Religions ; to the Modern Church; and to Social Reform. 
Throughout the book the author’s wide acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject is evident without being made obtrusive, and 
his manner of treating his subject is popular. His book is both an 
apologia pro fide sud and an appeal to the serious-minded among the 
public. What he means by the immanence of Christ is told in the 
first chapter. He says :— 

One man may call this indwelling Christ his own higher or 
better self ; another man may call it the grace of God ; another 
may speak of it as the new life within, the inner light, the 
eternal Christ ; but all these are names for the same life, the 
same reality, the same presence of the eternal God. Paul 
expressed this fact of life in the words ‘‘Christ in you, the hope 
of glory.”” . . . It is impossible to divide the self and make 
the presence of Christ and the presence of the higher self two 
different powers. 

Consistently with this definition, our author acknowledges that 
‘‘many Christian works are done, and the Spirit of Jesus manifested, 
by those who are not in the orthodox sense followers of Jesus,’’ who 
are, in fact, ‘‘quite outside the Church.’’ And again, ‘‘All that is 


2 The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life.” By Frederick R. Swan. 
With Introduction by J. Brierley, B.A. (J. B.” of the “Christian World”). 
Clarke and Co. 
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highest and best in life is the revelation of God. . . . God is no 
abstraction, but the real nature within.’’ In another place, he 
mentions ‘‘what some would call the religion of humanism, but which 
we call the religion of Jesus.’’ In the chapter on authority in religion, 
admitting that the external authority of dogma is lost, or is being 
lost, he asserts that ‘‘the true authority and real foundation of 
religion is the Christ within. . . . The faith of the heart is in 
its own authority. . . . it is the self-committal of the soul to 
its own higher self.’’ In the chapter on the historic Jesus, Mr. Swan 
claims that, after making every concession to the higher criticism, 
there remains an ‘“‘historic picture of Jesus’’ which ‘‘is itself the 
product of the Immanent Spirit in the race.’’ Writing on the nature ° 
of Christianity, he asserts—putting this in small capitals—that 
“Christianity is not an outward system, but is that Life which gives 
vitality to every system, and doctrine, and institution, and sacred 
writing.’’ Coming to the question of the originality of Christianity, 
our author consistently admits that there was Christianity before 
Jesus, but insists that the ‘‘name and life of Jesus have been the 
means of a grand evolution in life, simply because the historic example 
appeals to the eternal spirit within.’’ Treating of ancient religions, 
in all of which he finds a family likeness, he leads up to the idea that 
the Christianity of Jesus is not ‘‘a religion, but religion itself,’’ not 
“‘a competing, but a completing religion.’’ 

We have no space to follow our author in his application of his 
principle to the modern church, and to social reform, noting merely 
as to the latter that Mr. Swan—like Mr. Campbeli—has already 
thrown himself actively into the propaganda of Socialism. We have, 
we think, offered a sufficiently detailed analysis of the essential parts 
of the book, and would now merely add a few general criticisms 
upon the so-called ‘‘New Theology’’ of whose exponents Mr. Swan 
has proved himself so capable and so zealous an example. While 
admitting that this ‘‘New Theology’’ is to be found embedded in 
what we may call the philosophy of Christianity, we contend that 
only by unnecessarily retaining a few theological terms and purely 
metaphysical speculations can it be made to appear to retain a 
theological character. It is, apart from its metaphysics, ethicism 
pure and simple, as Mr. Swan himself admits, ‘‘the religion of 
humanism.’’ Mr. Mories, whose work entitled ‘‘The New Theology’”’ 
we noticed last month, very justly says that the object of his—Mr. 
Mories’s—pages ‘‘is speaking roughly, to vindicate the identity of’’ 
Reason and the Holy Spirit. May not the same be said of Mr. Swan’s 
doctrine of immanence? We cannot see what of value would be lost 
from the ‘‘New Theology”’ by eliminating its theological terminology, 
and by relegating the explanation of our relation to the Universe to 
the domain of metaphysics, to which it belongs. At the same time, 
we would not depreciate the courage and candour and nobility of aim 
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of our New Theologians. Just now they are leading the van of 
progressive thought within the Churches. They are making them- 
selves heard and their influence felt in all the Christian Churches 
throughout the world, and by no means least in the obstinately 
conservative Church of Rome. Many of us may question whether 
the better plan is not to fight the battle outside of the Churches ; but 
if it be justifiable to fight orthodoxy from within the Churches, then 
these men are doing bravely and self-denyingly what, from their 
point of view, is the most sacred duty of their lives. Again we 
commend Mr. Swan’s book to all who wish to know what this 
movement means, and to see how its leading principles can be applied 
to the burning religious and social problems of the age. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


We are not sure that an introduction even by such an authority 
as the late Sir Richard Temple is any real advantage to a book. Such 
at any rate is our impression of that attached to ‘‘Hindustan Under 
Free Lances. 1770-1820,’"! by Mr. H. G. Keene. No doubt, as Sir 
Richard explains, Mr. Keene is exceptionally qualified to unravel the 
skeins of this complex subject, in which personalities diversities, and 
contrarieties are combined and confused. This, however, we should 
have assumed from his reputation as the author of numerous works 
on Indian history. So that when Sir Richard goes on to assure us 
that Mr. Keene has evolved out of all this confusion a narrative lucid 
and succinct, and full of the most romantic incidents, expectations 
are raised which to our mind are not completely fulfilled. The 
explanation we think is to be found partly in the fact that these 
chapters first appeared as separate articles in the ‘‘Calcutta Review," 
and were re-published under the title of ‘‘The Great Anarchy’’ in 
1901. Dissatisfied with the form in which the volume was issued, 
Mr. Keene cancelled the publication, and revising the work, presents 
it under the above title. | Written originally for Anglo-Indians and 
for the native population, who are more or less intimately acquainted 
with the principal events upon which his narrative is based, doubtless 
it is sufficient and lucid enough. But to the average Englishman 
ignorant of the results produced by the fall of the Moghal Empire, 
this is not so. At any rate for ourselves we are bound to confess 
that we have followed the story with difficulty. Mr. Keene’s object, 


“Hindustan Under Free Lances 70-1820. Sketches of Military 
Adventure a the Period immediately preceding British Occupation.” By 
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however, was not to teach us our history of the Great Anarchy. That 
he has performed for us elsewhere. His purpose was, as he himself 
explains, quite clearly to show that prior to the English overlordship 
the condition of the Indian Empire was one of unmitigated anarchy. 
During the latter years of the eighteenth century, says Mr. Keene, 
the state of Hindustan and parts of the Deccan was one of the most 
terrible beheld in a country with any claim to civilisation. Many 
people, he asserts, both in India and in England believe in a splendid 
past to which a return is barred by an alien dominion. To disabuse 
their minds of such a false belief is Mr. Keene’s chief object. For 
our part we are surprised to hear this, for we thought that both 
natives and Englishmen had thoroughly recognised that it is the 
British overlordship and that alone which prevents the various races © 
in India from flying at one another’s throats. However, if this belief 
is at all wide-spread Mr. Keene’s narrative should materially help to 
dispel it. In the scramble which ensued for the jewels in the Moghal 
Crown the Free Lances found their opportunity. Sindhia was quick 
to perceive the advantage of the services of a few good Europeans 
to drill discipline and lead his troops. The supply was not plentiful, 
and consequently the price for men of proved ability was high. But 
even those who entered the service of a native prince in some humble 
Capacity were rewarded beyond their wildest expectations. Some 
amassed enormous fortunes, with which they returned to Europe, 
whilst others settled down in the land of their adoption, and founded 
Indian families. And although in some instances they retarded the 
growth of the British supremacy, by introducing some ideas of 
discipline and civil administration, they ultimately helped to build up 
the Pax Britannia. Of these men we can only mention the names 
of the most conspicuous, Mr. Law, the Franco-Scot, General Sombre, 
General de Boigne, G neral Perron, George Thomas, Col. James 
Skinner, and Col. W. L. Gardner. Of all these Mr. Keene has 
stirring tales to tell, and our only regret is that his narrative is so 
brief. Two hundred pages are insufficient for the task. The subject 
is fully entitled to greater expansion, and this we look for in a 
second edition, which we are sure will be demanded. 

During the same week in which Mr. Will Thorne, M.P., at the 
instance of the Social Democratic League, put down an amendment 
to Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill with the object of securing the training 
of the whole male population for war, ‘‘A National Army,’”? by Capt. 
C. W. W. D. Beauclerk, was announced. In this book the author 
presents a scheme for the creation of a national army by training 
every boy whilst at school. Such instruction is to commence at 1o 
years of age up to 14, when he is to be drafted into a volunteer corps 
for another four years. At the age of 18 he is to be given the option 








2 “A National Army.” By C. W. W. D. Beaucierk, M.A., late Captain XVth 
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of entering the regular army. This, Capt. Beauclerk contends, must 
be at least 300,000, and must be made really effective. With the 
main idea, we are probably all agreed. Every boy is the better for 
a certain amount of military training and discipline. But we object 
strongly to Capt. Beauclerk’s notion that everything is to be sub- 
ordinated to making every boy a soldier—to encourage by every 
possible means the spirit of militarism. The scheme itself is a good 
one, but it is heavily handicapped by the author’s hysterical and 
extravagant advocacy. He is obsessed by the German Bogey, and 
he is indifferent to all considerations which appear to militate against 
his views. He would have been wiser to have omitted the first portion 
of his book altogether. It does not help his scheme one iota, and 
only exposes the narrowness of his views on public affairs. His ideal 
of Great Britain as the overlord of the world and the arbiter of peace, 
if realised, would not bring permanent peace any more than the 
supremacy of Rome did to a long suffering world. Universal peace 
will not come as the author vainly imagines, because nations are 
so well prepared that none dare attack, but through the growth of 
humanitarianism which, for all his sneers at such assemblies as The 
Hague Conference, is on the increase. But so long as armies exist 
they should be as effective as possible. One way of doing this is as 
Capt. Beauclerk insists, by making the regular army a profession. 
At present, as we have learnt to our cost, it is for the officers at 
any rate largely a pastime. 


It is difficult for an outsider to estimate the causes which produced 
the separation of Norway from Sweden. In ‘‘Sweden’s Rights and 
Her Present Political Position,’’>’ Herr Anders Svenske gives a clear 
description of the relative positions of the two countries, giving the 
statistics for the area, population, exports and imports, shipping, 
naval and military forces of each nation. In nearly all these the 
author has no difficulty in showing Norway’s inferiority. It is indeed 
obvious that Norway is utterly helpless in the event of aggression 
by some leading power such as Russia or Germany. tl is true that 
the other Great Powers might save her, but it is equally true that 
they might allow her to be absorbed as Finland was by Russia. 
Herr Svenske reminds us how when this was accomplished in 1809, 
and how by the Kiel Treaty of 1814, Norway was taken from Denmark 
and ceded to Sweden in satisfaction of her surrender to Prussia of 
Swedish Pomerania. From an international standpoint all will 
probably agree that the recent separation was a mistake, and most 
will welcome the suggested Scandinavian Union. Such a union may 
possibly be assisted by the present independent positions of the States 
concerned, but we scarcely think that Herr Svenske’s bitter attack 


3 “Sweden’s Rights and Her Present Political Position.” By Anders 
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on Norwegian Home Rulers is calculated to render such a union easier 
of realisation. 

All interested in the education of the child will find much that 
is stimulative and suggestive in Miss Margaret McMillan’s scholarly 
little book on ‘‘Labour and Childhood.’’4 Upon the artisan and the 
school doctor or physiologist, declares Miss McMillan, depends 
human progress. There can be no great advance in education, she 
maintains, till their relation to one another is understood, and the 
function of each represented more or less by those who prepare the 
youth of the nation for their life-work. Epidemics due to insanitary 
conditions of the home and bad water supply—those scourges of the 
past—are now happily almost obsolete. But the school, with its 
large masses of children and its large proportion of infants, has 
rendered infectious and contagious diseases even more dangerous 
perhaps than they were. At any rate they are dangerous enough 
not only in killing off a large number of the weaker, but in weakening 
those who survive. Nearly all this disease, argues Miss McMillan, 
is preventible, and as this is becoming recognised, the doctor is 
being more and more pressed into the service of education. But 
although disease may be overcome the result will still be failure if 
the artisan is left outside. We have ourselves strongly advocated 
the introduction of real manual instruction into the schools, and 
wherever we have advocated it before working-class audiences it 
has invariably been warmly received. The stupor scholasticus noted 
by Luther vanishes when the worker takes his place in the class room, 
but as Miss McMillan insists, it cannot be banished with the intro- 
duction of manual work. We are grateful to Miss McMillan for 
working out these two phases of education, which in fact lie at the 5 
root of the whole business. 

In ‘‘State Railways, Object Lessons from Other Lands,’’> Mr. f 
Edwin A. Pratt, better known perhaps as a writer on agriculture, 
seeks to prove that the State exploitation of railways is wrong in 
principle and unsatisfactory in practice. We confess we are not 
profoundly impressed with Mr. Pratt’s contribution to the contro- 
versy, which consists of very special pleading indeed. Faults of 
course may be found in all systems. Mistakes like those of the 
Governments of Italy and some Australian States have no doubt been 
made, but have the directors of private companies been entirely 
j blameless? Mr. Pratt is, we are afraid, incapable of taking a broad 
view. He argues from the particular to the general, and some of his 
particulars are merely hearsay evidence—stories he has been told, for 
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instance, by irate Italian traders. Such stories, even if true, could 
easily be capped by English traders, victims of high-handed action 
by English companies. Then again, he seeks to strengthen his 
argument by charges of failure of municipal enterprise. Because 
there have been a few instances of maladministration by local 
authorities, be jumps to the conclusion that all municipal exploitation 
of municipal services must be bad. Such reasoning is not only 
bad logic, but shows a complete ignorance or at any rate disregard of 
the real facts. In addition to his own text Mr. Pratt gives a trans- 
lation of M. Marcel Perchand’s articles on ‘‘Les Chemins de For de 
L’etat Belge,’’ which appeared in the ‘‘Revue Politique et Parli- 
mentaire’’ in 1896. For this we are duly grateful. But valuable as 
it is as a criticism on the Belgian State railway system it does not 
form in our opinion a conclusive argument against State management 
generally. It does not even prove what it sets out to do that the 
Belgian system is a failure, financial or otherwise. Faults no doubt 
there are, but they are not faults inseparable from State management. 
The time may be far distant before the railways in the United 
Kingdom will be nationalised. Public morality may not be sufficiently 
advanced, but that such nationalisation will eventually take place to 
the great advantage of the people and of the State we have little 
doubt. 

‘‘The Golden Age, or Weak Spots in Socialism,’’6 by Mr. Oliver 
Ashbourne, contains nothing original. It is a rehash of all the old 
arguments against the socialistic ideal, consisting really of only 
assertions of what will happen under Utopian schemes. The fact that 
the writer entirely disregards the evolution of ethical ideas, and 
public morality removes his contribution to the controversy from 
claims to our attention. Any phase of altruism is to him incon- 
ceivable. Who but a fool, he asks, labours simply for the sake of 
labouring? A working man, he asserts, endeavours to get as much 
pay for as little work as possible, just as his employer does. Will 
Mr. Ashbourne venture to make this statement before an audience of 
working men? We think not, but if he did the statement would 
still remain untrue. We think this contribution dear at the price, 
; Viz., twopence. 

Under the somewhat curious title ‘‘In the Fire of the Heart,’” 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Trine discusses the social, economic, and political 
conditions of the people of the United States in their coming struggle 
fer economic freedom. In this, the English edition, has been added 
a chapter entitled ‘‘Some Conditions that hold in Great Britain,’’ 
dealing entirely with considerations peculiar to this country. We 
referred last month to the social revolution which must take place 


6 “The Golden Age, or Weak Spots in Socialism.” By Oliver Ashbourne. 
London: Sands and Co. i 
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in the States unless the workers are to become permanent slaves 
of the industrial machine. And not only this, as ex-Governor Altgeld, 
ot Illinois, said in his address to the Railway Trainmen cited by Mr. 
Trine, if concentrated capital meets with no check, republican insti- 
tutions must come to an end. Two classes only will exist—an 
exceedingly wealthy class few in number, and a spiritless, crushed, 
and poverty-stricken multitude of workers. Whatever good reason 
there may once have been for allowing public utilities to be exploited 
by individuals and corporations, none now remains, for the continu- 
ation of such a system by which fabulous wealth is handed over to 
the few and the services rendered are more costly and less efficient 
than similar services under municipal control in European countries . 
such as Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, and France. Mr. Trine 
compares the services rendered by private companies in American 
cities with those carried out by municipalities in Europe, and he has 
no difficulty in proving up to the hilt the soundness of his contention 
that great public utilities, the value of which is caused by all the 
people in common, should be managed for the benefit of and by the 
people as a whole, and not for the private benefit and enrichment 
of a few individuals or companies. Moreover, the mischief does not 
stop here. In obtaining these remunerative franchises recourse is 
had to the most unblushing grafting, jobbery, and corruption. 
Nothing, says the editor of a leading paper, has conduced so greatly 
to graft and bribery in municipal and State affairs as the fact that 
franchises of enormous value of public utilities are to be obtained 
by favour of certain officials. The conduct of municipal affairs in the 
States has been, Mr. Trine does not hesitate to assert, among the 
most backward and costly and degraded and unsatisfactory of anv 
in the entire civilised world. It is also in the management of such 
utilities thirty years behind that of European cities. Fortunately the 
people are beginning to wake up to the situation, but the struggle 
against capital strongly entrenched behind the legislature, and the 
Bench will be severe. Chicago has made a start, but as we have 
seen Tammany has once more raised its head after two defeats. But 
if the American working classes mean business there can only be 
one end. Without destroying the organisations of industry they will 
enter into their heritage. 

‘*The Voice of the Machines,’’® by another American writer, Mr. 
Gerald Stanley Lee, is the first of a series of three which attempts 
to answer the question ‘‘Can a machine age have a soul?’’ The 
volumes to follow will be entitled ‘‘Machines and Millionaires’ and 
“Machines and Crowds’’ respectively. In to the metaphysical 
discussion of whether an age or an individual can have a soul we 
cannot enter here. But the idea that there is poetry in machines will 








8 “The Voice of the Machines. An Introduction to the Twentieth Century.” 
By Gerald Stanley Lee. Northampton, Mass., U.S.: The Mount Tom Press. 
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readily be admitted, and it lies upon the modern literary man to 
interpret this poetry to those nine-tenths of mankind who are getting 
their living out of machines. The idea perhaps is fanciful, but there 
is much in that will appeal to many. 

We have also received the seventh number of volume VI. of the 
*‘Boletin de Instruccion Publica,’’? the official organ of the Mexican 
Board of Education. This number contains the proceedings of the 
session of the Council of Higher Education held in October of last 
year. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


‘‘Wanderings East of Suez: In Ceylon, India, China, and 
Japan,’’! by Mr. Frederic Courtland Penfield, is a book of travels 
with a purpose. Its author is an American, and his object is not to 
describe what he sees, although he does not omit to do this, but to call 
upon his countrymen as business men to wake up and make a bid 
for the trade of the Far East. ‘‘A work appealing on common lines 
to a New World audience,’’ he writes, ‘‘would be worse than banal 
and a conscientious American writer is compelled to describe not alone 
what he saw, but in clarion notes tell of some things he failed of 
seeing.’’ From Suez to Hong Kong or Yokohama he declares the 
Stars and Stripes are discovered in no harbor nor upon any sea. The 
products of the States are seldom, if ever, seen in The East. The 
Light of Asia is American Petrol, but that is the only Western com- 
modity an American citizen is sure to encounter in months of travel. 
In spite of his purpose, however, Mr. Penfield is more interesting as 
a writer of travels pure and simple than as an economist. His descrip- 
tion of the Pearl Fisheries at that place with an unpronounceable 
name, Maricheikkaddi, could scarcely be improved upon. But his 
equipment for the discussion of economic questions seems of the 
scantiest. He seems to imagine that the all-mighty dollar can com- 
pete with economic causes. He forgets that America lost her carry- 
ing trade through the civil war. No doubt this loss might have been 
only temporary, but the introduction of Protection permanently 
destroyed any chance of the revival of shipbuilding, and the carrying 
trade passed to Free Trade Great Britain, where it seems likely to 
remain so long as America continues protectionist. What effect Mr. 
Penfield’s injunctions to American traders will be we cannot predict, 
but the book will be read here for its lively description of ‘‘foreign 
parts.’’ The illustrations are distinctly above the average. 


9 “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica.” Organo de la Secretaria del Ramo. 
Tom. VI. Num. 7. Mexico: Tipographia Economica. 1907. 

1 “Wanderings East of Suez: In Ceylon, India, China, and Japan.” By 
Frederic Courtland Penfield. Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs. 
London : George Bell and Sons. New York: The Century Co. 1907. 
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Of the making of books about Napoleon there is apparently no 
end. There is a story of a certain unlettered millionaire who, when 
desirous of furnishing his library shelves, was advised by a friend 
to specialise in Napoleonic literature. He thereupon ordered his 
bookseller to procure him, regardless of expense, all existent works 
on the subject. Three months afterwards he was amazed at learning 
that 40,000 volumes had been purchased in his name, and the book- 
seller was awaiting further instructions. ‘‘The Fall of Napoleon,’’! 
by Mr. Oscar Browning, is a monograph of considerable historical © 
value, which must modify, in many respects, the judgments passed 
upon Napoleon’s actions by competent writers. ‘‘Austria in deserting 
Napoleon lost a great opportunity. If she had remained faithful to 
the demands of honour she would have had the powerful assistance 
of a Sovereign who never betrayed a friend, and the twentieth century 
would not have seen Prussia the mistress of Germany, and Austria 
on the verge of dismemberment.’’ Mr. Browning has studied the 
campaign of 1813 minutely on the spot. A list of authorities has 
been placed at the end of every chapter, a Bibliography of Works 
Consulted is appended, and the work, admirable in format, is illus- 
trated by eleven photogravures. 

‘‘The Campaign in Bohemia, 1866,’’? forms the sixth volume of 
“‘The Special Campaign Series’’ now being issued by Messrs. Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co. Its author, Lt.-Col. G. J. R. Gliinicke, after 
a distinguished career in the German Army, started, in 1886, the 
Bedford Grammar School Engineering Corps, and, in the course of 
four years, raised it up to a strength of 280. He then started the 
1st Bedford Royal Engineers (Vols.), composed of local artisans, 
and raised it up to a strength of 476 men. In addition to these 
strenuous tasks, he is the author of ‘‘German Field Exercise, 1888 ;’’ 
New War Game ‘‘Polemos,’’ and ‘‘Reminiscences of 1870-71.’’ The 
four week’s campaign in Bohemia, although it had the most far- 
reaching consequences in the re-establishment of the German Empire 
and the altered equilibrium of the European Powers, seems never to 
have attracted much attention in England. Lt.-Col. Glinicke 
prefaces his work by a concise narrative of the political events which 
led to the war in question, and also the military condition of the 
opposing powers. To students of military history these technical and 
critical descriptions of a famous campaign should prove of untold 
value. The monograph is abundantly furnished with maps and plans. 

































1 “The Fall of Napoleon.” By Oscar Browning, M.A. London: John Lane, 


The Bodley Head. 
2 “The Campaign in Bohemia, 1866.” By Lt.-Col. G. J. R. Gilfnicke. 


London: Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


‘*The Great Craneboro’ Conspiracy ’’! suffers from complexity of 
plot; indeed, as a story, it is not unlike a Chinese puzzle. Mr. Rattray 
himself, who is the object of so much unwelcome attention on the 
part of the plotters, does not arouse our sympathy, but his daughter 
makes a capital heroine, and we follow with interest the progress 
of her wooing by Rod Kenwood. Lady. Gregory, shrewd, cynical, 
and, when her son’s affairs are concerned, unscrupulous and 
intriguing, is sketched in a masterly manner. 

Love and politics in equal proportions form the main ingredients. 
of ‘‘The Devil’s Peepshow,’’ by the Author of ‘‘A Time of Terror," 
and the lurid title, gathered from one of Robert Buchanan’s poems, 
serves as a fitting preliminary to the series of sensational episodes 
that make up this story with an unmistakable purpose. Not the least 
interesting chapter is that which describes ‘‘The Ark’’ Club, an 
exclusive body recruited from the representatives of all shades of 
political opinion. The success of such an institution would postulate 
an openness to conviction and disinterestedness of purpose which we 
might seek in vain amid the Babel of parties. It is given to few to 
write a wholly satisfactory political novel, and, when so many have 
failed, the anonymous author of ‘‘The Devil’s Peepshow’’ may be 
congratulated on having scored a qualified success. A certain 
mysterious personage, who posed as the Wandering -Jew, together 
with his seductive wife, plays a leading part in the plot. 

“‘In the First Watch and other Engine-Room Stories,’’3 fourteen 
in all, are intensely interesting, and read like actual experiences on 
the Chinese Seas. Mr. James Dalziel is no Defoe, but he, never- 
theless, possesses in an unusual degree the gift of telling a story 
with directness and simplicity. Most of the tales are moral or physical 
tragedies ; but in ‘‘The Passing of Pan-Fat: Coal Trimmer,’’ the 
author displays a fund of quiet humour. It deals with an incident 
arising out of a quarrel between some ‘Chinese coolies and sampan- 
men, which might have been productive of much litigation, but was 
amicably arranged on a monetary basis, as such matters can be 
arranged in the Far East in places where there does not happen to 
be a British Consul. 

With the publication of ‘‘The Lilac Sunbonnet,’’ one felt that 
Mr. S. R. Crockett had definitely broken with the traditions of the 
*‘Kailyard’’ school, and was about to devote his genius to romance. 


1 “The Great Cranboro’ Conspiracy.” By John Oakley. London: Ward, 
Lock and Co. 

2 “The Devil’s ig, orp A Story of 1906.” By the Author of “A Time 
of Terror.”” London: Hurst and Blackett. 

3 “In the First Watch and other Engine-Room Stories.” By James Dalziel. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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‘Mee and Myn,’’4 however, comes to us by way of surprise. It is, 
from start to finish, an elaborate literary joke. Sam Brown is by 
profession a pupil-teacher, but by predilection a collector and retailer 
of stamps. Millicent Sykes, who was, by many rungs of the social 
ladder, his superior, also shared his tastes, and, moreover, possessed 
keen business instincts. The pair thereupon started in business 
together, and the firm adopted the title of ‘‘Mee and Myn.’’ They 
also drifted, in the intervals of mutual bickerings, into a sort of vague 
engagement of a matrimonial nature, which led to certain amusing 
complications when pretty Jenny Sands came on the scene. To 
appreciate properly the humour of the story it is necessary to be an 
enthusiastic philatelist. _ Here are some maxims culled from its- 
pages : ‘‘When in doubt—collect stamps!’’ ‘‘When in temptation— 
get out your stamp-book and forget everything else!’’ ‘‘When bad- 
tempered and wanting to kick somebody—kick your stamp-book !”’ 

While the art of writing short stories has been carried to perfection 
in France, it has languished in England from the apathy of the public 
and lack of encouragement on the part of publishers who seldom, 
except in the case of successful novelists, issue fiction of that class 
in book form. In the majority of instances, the short story is 
condemned to an ephemeral existence in the less expensive magazines. 
Miss Helen Mathers is a case in point. After establishing her literary 
reputation by ‘“‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’’ which was followed up by 
sundry other equally delightful books, she now offers the public ‘‘The 
Pirouette and other Stories.’’> The title-story is at once realistic 
and psychological. Of the remaining twenty ‘‘The Little Old 
Woman”’ is the most powerful and pathetic, and, with ‘‘An Excision 
of Memory,’’ constitutes the gem of the book. Miss Mathers’ attitude 
towards Americans is, on the whole, sympathetic. ‘‘The Pirouette 
and other Stories’’ is just the sort of book to enhance the pleasures 
of the holiday season. 

In ‘‘Diabella,’’6 by Miss Hilda Forbes, George Henty, when a 
mere boy, learnt from his mother that he was born to a heritage of 
woe in the shape of a curse pronounced on his grandfather and the 
latter’s descendants, in the days of the Mutiny, by a priest of Vishnu, 
for having watered his horses at a sacred well. Coming of a military 
stock, he gravely offended his uncle by refusing to read for a com- 
mission in the army. On his mother’s death, he determined, however, 
to devote himself to the task of propitiating the offended deity so as 
to get the curse removed, even if he should have to visit all the 
temples of India. A curious Indian ring, the gift of his financée, ere 
he started on his travels, soon excites the cupidity of a lovely Eastern 
princess who masqueraded under the name of Diabella, and his 


4 “Me and Myn.” By S. R. Crockett. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 

5 “The Pirouette and other Stories.” By Helen Mathers. London: Digby, 
Long and Co. 

6 “Diabella.” By Hilda Forbes. London: Digby, Long and Co. 
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adventures by flood and field when in pursuit of or, as it sometimes 
happened, when pursued by, this elusive personage, form a series 
of exciting episodes that must commend this story to young people. 


In novels of an older type, the family physician was generally 
represented as guide, philosopher, and friend ; but now-a-days he 
is more often made to pervert his professional knowledge to nefarious 
ends. For a thorough-paced villain Dr. Brandford, the evil genius 
of the Grey family in ‘‘Beaten at the Post,’’? by Mr. Burford 
Delannoy, is probably without a parallel in fact or even fiction. So 
diabolically cunning is he that we are astonished at his overlooking 
the risk of exasperating to jealous fury his unwilling accomplice, 
Nurse Rola, to whom he had promised the tardy reparation of 
marriage, by paying open court to a peer’s daughter. As a frankly 
sensational novel, ‘‘Beaten at the Post’’ is not without merit. 


An explanatory note, facing the title-page of ‘‘The Knight of the 
Holy Ghost,’’! says: ‘‘The following narrative is based on a study 
from the past, before the Woman movement had raised the condition 
of women ; and it is produced now in view of a strong reactionary 
tendency towards re-subjection.’’ The title is suggested evidently 
by the motto-lines quoted on the title-page : 


‘* Denn ich selber bin ein solcher 
Ritter von dem heil’gen Geist.’’ 


The book is rightly described as a study, though this fact has by no 
means robbed it of the character of a thrilling and well told story. 
The author is a woman of high culture, and possesses a facile and 
trained pen. The plot—which we do not intend to disclose—takes 
the reader first to Australia, thence to Europe, thence to America, and 
thence back to Australia. The heroine is finely drawn, and her tragic 
fight against the tremendous disabilities of woman’s position forty or 
fifty years ago is well described. There is a Zola-like fullness of 
detail and variety of situation as well as directness of purpose in the 
book. It is a novel that is certain to attract much attention both on 
account of its quality as literature and also on account of the purpose 
for which it is written. 





7 “Beaten at the Post.” By Burford Delannoy. London: Digby, Long 
and Co. 


1 “A Knight of the Holy Ghost.” By Edith Searle Grossmann. . Watts & Co. 
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ART. 


Three further volumes of the ‘‘Cathedral series’’ of Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons—‘‘Landaff,’’ ‘‘Bangor,’’ and ‘‘Romsey Abbey’’'—have 
been received. We can only point to their average excellence, due 
largely to the well-conceived plan adopted from the beginning of the 
series. The history, the exterior, the interior, and the associated 
monuments, are considered in turn. The addition of noteworthy 
abbeys helps to the completeness of this series of handy guides to 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

In the convenient manuals de omni scibili et quibusdam aliis, pub- . 
lished by the house of Hoepli at Milan, we have the lectures on 
‘‘Aesthetics,’’? given by Professor Mario Pilo in the University of 
Bologna. The book bears marks of its origin, especially in a certain 
controversial modernity, which is not without interest in a subject too 
often treated regardless of our own time, its science and its problems. 

Miss Alice Robertson has published a small and very orderly guide 
to a set of very disorderly art collections—the ten principal ‘‘Roman 
Picture Galleries.’’5 

A peculiar art-book, but of a kind greatly desired by many is 
‘Pictures and their Value’’4—a record of prices at auction in the 
London sales of the years 1905 and 1906. 





POLITICS. 


Pat’s ‘‘Economics for Irishmen’’! is as racy as its title ; and the 
fact that a second edition—twice as large as the first—was called 
for in less than six months is good evidence that Irishmen, as well as 
others, appreciate it. The economics of the book is made the peg 
upon which several morals are hung, namely, that the first principles 
of economics are practically ignored in Ireland ; that the ownership 
of land should be qualified by an obligation to till it; and that the 


1 “ Landaff ; the Cathedral and See.”” By E. C. Morgan Willmott. ‘Bangor ; 
the Cathedral and See.” By Pearce B. Ironside-Bax. ‘A History and Descrip- 
st of Romsey Abbey.” By the Rev. T. Perkins. London: George Bell and 

ns, 

2 “ Estetica—lezioni sull’ Arte.” By Mario Pilo. Milan: U. Hoepli. 1907. 

3 “Roman Picture Galleries.” By Alice Robertson. London: George Bell 
and Sons. 1907. ; 

4 “ Pictures and their Value.” Eltham: Turner and Robinson. 


1 “Economics for Irishmen.” By Pat. Second Edition. Dublin: Maunsel 
and Co. 
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Catholic priests should cease to dominate the secular affairs of the 
people, including education. It is not necessary to commend this 
book to the attention of the Irish—they are already reading it. Non- 


Irishmen interested in Irish problems would find it suggestive and 
instructive. 


The Rights of Publication in any language are reserved, 





